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A subscriber in writing heartily about The Sunday School 
Times makes earnest mention of the help that the paper 
has given through its advertisements of needed things. 
It is intended by the publishers and the advertisers that 
this shall be true in the experience of readers every- 
where. Will. you test the matter for yourself by answer- 
ing some of the advertisements in this issue, stating 
that you are one of The Sunday School Times family ? 











Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: This isthe victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.—1 John 5: 4. 


x April6.—Jacob and Esau....... Gen, a : or 34: 27: 1-45 
2. April 13.—Jacob at Bethel......... - 28 : 10-22 
3- April 20.—Jacob’s Meeting with Esau .. . Gen ‘* 2.3 to 33217 
4. April 27.—Joseph Sold into Egypt .........-.. Gen. 37 
May 4.—Joseph Interprets Dreams ..........-- Gen. 40 
é May 11.—Joseph Made Ruler of Egypt ...... Gen. 41 : 1-45 
Or, Whitsuntide Lesson—The Gifts of the Spirit . 1 Cor. 12: 1-11 
7. May 18.—Joseph Meets His Brethren... ....... Gen. 42 
8. May 25.—joseph and Benjamin. ............ Gen. 43 
9. June r.—Joseph Tests His Brethren... 2... 2... Gen. 44 
10. June 8.—Joseph Forgives His Brethren . . Gen 45:1 to 46:7 
11. June 15.—Jacob Before Pharaoh . . Gen. 46 : 28 to 47: 12, 28-31 

12. June 22.—The Blinding Effect of Sin (Temper- 
COR ONO) go 5s Oe wes 6 Ke 8 Amos 6 : 1-8 

13. June 29.—Review—The Victories of Faith. 
“ 


Appeals Unheeded 


By Roy Temple House 


**And Lot went out, . and said, Up, get you out of* 
this place; for Jehovah will destroy the city. But 
he seemed .-. . as one that mocked.—Genesis 19: 14. 


IS God had blessed him with abundant store 
Of this world’s pleasant gifts, with friends and 
gold, 

.Had lingered near him, speaking in his ear 
Low, precious words that might have led the way 
To gold more golden and to dearer friends, 
But when he called his sons, and named the Name 
That might have left his lips a thousand times 
In proud confession of his conscious debt, 
The name came strangely from his skilless lips, 
And speaking it he seemed as one that mocked. 


O Father, we have told our joys and woes,— 

Our loves and hates that touch this present day 

And fade before another dawn,—in words 

That glowed with earnestness, in words that burned. 
But when we spoke to other men of thee— 

Ah, ’tis no wonder that we left them cold! 


How could they know we loved thee, loving One ? 








Purse and All 


Not until all our possessions are serving Christ 
have we wholly given ourselves to Christ. It is a 
suggestive play upon words which declares, ‘‘ That is 
no personal consecration at all which is not a conse- 
cration of Jurse and all.'" God cannot do much 
with a man until all that the man has is freely turned 
over to God. While we care more for some posses- 
sion than we do for God, how can we acceptably 
serve God or know the joy and blessing of unhin- 
dered communion with him? But when God in 
Christ is our complete and only desire, he can work 
wonders with the little or large possessions that he 


‘has entrusted to us. Then his unquestioned owner- 


ship and use of our ‘*pursé and all'’ becomes our 
joy and blessing ; and we wish we had more only 
that we might put more at his disposal. It is a day 
of freedom when we step out forever from the bondage 
of our possessions into the liberty of God’s ownership 
of all that we have and all that we are. 


ax 
Our Part in the Ladder 


Christians are in the world to make it easier for 
other people to get toheaven. The ladder that Jacob 
saw at Bethel, reaching from earth to heaven, is ful- 
filled in Christ. As suggesting our part in that lad- 
der, Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut has well said : ‘‘ We 
should be stepping-stones to heaven, not stymbling- 
blocks, Christ revealeg himself as the way, and we, 
as members of ChijM, are part of that way.’’ For 
we are members the body of Christ; members of 
him whose life was poured out and whose life is now 
heaven and earth, God and men. In 
mission of Christ's he would use every 
member of his body, and use us all the time. Do all 
our actions, words, looks, and thoughts, suggest 
heaven to those about us? Have we realized that 
Christ is equal to even this miracle-use of our lives ? 


x 










The Life of Ease 


A life of ease ,is a great deal better than a hard 
life.’ Yet many of us have had the idea that we gain 
virtue and strength, so far as character is concerned, 
chiefly through hardship. How confidently we have 
uttered the thought that ‘‘ A day begun by doing some- 
thing hard is likely to be well spent’’! Such hardship 
is no guarantee of agood day. Christ is the only guar- 
antee of a good day. Christ, not exercise, is our only 
assurance of character. To have Christ as our life is the 
only way to have character ; and we do not necessa- 
rily gain more of Christ by doing hard things. We 
gain Christ as our life and character,—and we gain 
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him in his fulness,—simply by taking him in faith. 
After that, and as we continue to abide in him, we 
cease to use the word ‘‘ hard’’ as we once used it. 
Now, all life is filled with the ease of God.: True, 


. we shall be called upon to ‘‘ suffer hardship... asa 


” 


good soldier of Christ Jesus."’ And our hardships will 
be tremendously real, and so hard that nothing but 
supernatural strength could endure them, But as we 
abide in the omnipotence of God, even such hardships 
will be passed through with an ease that the world 
knows nothing of. And we shall recognize that the 
mere doing of these hard things adds nothing to the 
infinite strength and character that we already have 
in Christ, but is simply a further opportunity to test 
and use and rejoice in his already appropriated grace, 
The transgressor’s way is the hard way ; but it is not 
the way of strength. Let us yield now and always to 
Christ's call to wear only the easy yoke and to bear 
only the burden that is light. 
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Knowledge, or Power ? 

One day of God's own power is worth more than 
a life-time of mere knowledge of the truths, of God. 
W. B. Anderson of India uttered a warning last sum- 
mer, at the Mussoorie Convention, against the theo- 
retical knowledge of spiritual things : ‘‘ Perhaps we 
never miss the morning devotional hour. We have 
whole passages of the Bible at our tongue’s end, We 
have read widely in systems of theology. We have 
constructed a great system of truth for ourselves. 
We know all about the theory of prayer. We have 
become sure of these things with a certain knowl- 


edge.’’ Yet, as the speaker declared, this may all be’ 


only a phantom with which we deceive ourselves, 
We may be spiritually powerless in the midst of this 
accumulated knowledge. For spiritual power con- 
sists not in mere knowledge, but comes only through 
the presence of a Person, Jesus Christ. Only as we 
yield to Christ and draw continually upon him will he 
fill us and flow out from us in the fulness of the power 
of God. 
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Our Fire Our Defense 


T WOULD be a cheering and genial experience if we 
could get into our minds the truth about enthusi- 
asm. To many of us the word seems to speak 

mainly of something we do not feel and hardly hope 
to possess. And in our impatience and disappointment 
we treat it as something rare and remote which our 
natures cannot expect to enjoy. But enthusiasm is 
not the rare and difficult thing we suppose it to be. 
It is all around us, not only in the flaming examples 
of it, by which we are altogether too much inclined to 
measure it, but in countless lives whose most ordinary 
walk is protected by it. 

It is always by putting enthusiasm before us as con- 
nected with exploits, and eloquence, and daring, that 
we lose track of one of its chief elements, and that is 
its protective power. The way we put it to ourselves 
is that we could be earnest if we had not been subjected 
to so many hard knocks, and snubs, and hindrances. 
These things, we say, have taken all the zeal out of us. 
The very conditions of daily life seem to render it im- 
possible. But we have not thought very far into the 
subject when we speak after this fashion. It is just 
because daily life is what it is that we need the pro- 
tection of enthusiasm. The very circumstances which 
tempt us:to feel that it is not for us are the very ones 
which may make us discover the possibility of it. 
Those who have found life too much for them are the 
oneg to go to if we would find the secret of a zealous 
life. They were not so much lifted to it by some sud- 
den‘ afflatus as driven to it for sheer self-protection. 
Enthusiasm is therefore not so much to be reckoned 


among the uncovenanted mercies as among the prime 
necessities of the Christian life. 

It is a wise thing to take hold of great problems by 
the small end, but most of us approach this gift of zeal 
at the point where it is full-grown and where we’see it 
only in its effects. Then it is apt to seem too great 
for us. But we go back to its beginnings and find 
that originally enthusiasm meant being under the in- 
fluence of a god. That was the root of the matter 
etymologically and from that root the impassioned 
purpose may spring again. To the last that is the 
truth best worth remembering about it and all of us 
can enter it from that end. If we would get back into 
an earnest life let us think steadily for a while about 
its roots rather than its results. 

This is not a prize to be grasped or a distinction to 
be won only by a few. It is to be put in a humbler 
place among the tools we work with. It is more 
normal than we think.. When we speak of the world 
as quenching enthusiasm, the truth of the matter is 
that the world is just what renders it so necessary for 
our own defense. ‘Without it we are at the world’s 
mercy, with it we are made proof against experiences 
which otherwise we could not stand. 

People inwardly shrink from a more earnest life be- 
cause they feel that it will expose them to knocks, and 
collisions, and hardships, which they could not en- 
dure. The fear that they will put themselves in the 
way of failures, of resistances and attacks, and poig- 
nant regrets, holds many back from the full excercise 
of their powers. . The truth of the matter is the exact 
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opposite. A greater zeal for what is good would in- 
stantly make them immune from many of their pres- 
ent annoyances and difficulties, The very headway 
of an earnest life enables it just barely to clear many 
an obstruction which it would surely strike if it were 
moving with less power. 

A ship is often caught in a tight place and damaged, 
not because her helm was not set right, but because 
she had not enough speed, or what is called ‘‘ steerage 
way,’’ to give effect to the helm. We fail in the one 
particular emergency just because the steam is not up 
through the whole spiritual life. 

All of us are in one way or another seeking to get 
immunity from the shocks, and hurts, and coarseness 
of life. Some look for that immunity by refusing re- 
sponsibility and shunning contact with others, They 
are not without their longings to have a hand in the 
world’s betterment but fear that as for them the fric- 
tion and the cost would be unbearable. The life 
which we dream of turns out to be an impossibility. 
Far better are the good sharp smarts that we get in a 
life which is out taking its normal risks in the world 
of service than the haunting miseries of one who has 
refused the fight. Hosts of men who have found the 
world hard enough, and its temptations strong, would 
yet never have found salvation through anything less 
than the rousing necessities of that daily life. In- 
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stead of making us more and more vulnerable, the 
effort to do good, even under adverse circumstances, 
has been our greatest protection. 

All the world sees the obvious side of enthusiasm 
It sees the risks and the courage and the joy of it, but 
it does not see this plainer side of the safety of it and 
how it is like a wall of fire round about the righteous. 
With it a man goes through a thousand dangers which 
he- does not even see. We do not need that every 
hindrance be removed, but only that we be carried 
past them. And then, too, people are tremendously 
disposed to let alone any one who is all heart and soul 
in a good work. But when we flag and give up, 
when indifference gets possession of us again, then 
the fears begin to collect and threaten. We become 
vulnerable at once. It seems to be just so long as, 
and only as long as, wé are earnestly engaged in good 
things that we are inaccessible to evil. Tennyson 
said he believed that ‘‘ vice was the shadow of idle- 
ness.’’ Let us not speak meanly or wearily of the 
good work that is given us to do when it is that which 
defends us against innumerable dangers. Only one 
thing can really keep the heart pure and that is for it 
to be passionately devoted to some good work. Peter 
knew a great deal about temptation and said ‘* Who is 
he that will harm you if ye be zealous of that which 
is good ?’’ 





Abraham’s Failures and God’s Grace 


There is a business maxim to the effect that no 
good business man ever makes the same mistake 
twice. Does this high standard hold true among 
those who are specially chosen of God for places of 
leadership in his work? The question is brought out 
interestingly by a letter from a Michigan reader : 


I am rather puzzled about the prevarication of Abraham 
when he went into Egypt and said Sarah was his sister. Ac- 
cording to our teaching now, that would be a lie. ‘The com- 
ments on the lesson seemed to decide that it was a sin, and 
that Abraham sawit and repented, as the going back to Bethel 
‘to the old altar showed. 

That sounds well, as it should be ; but even after the three 
angels visited him, promising a son at the set time the next 
year, he went to Abimelech and told the same story. 

Now Abraham never thought he had sinned, for he was too 
true to God to do again the thing he found was wrong. More 
than that, he said in Genesis 20 : 13, ‘' At every place whither 
we shall come, say of me, He is my brother.’’ Did God 
count it awrong? Did he ever deal with Abraham for it? 
How can we harmonize this lesson with the lesson we had last 
year, in our young people's class, on lying? 


A lie is always wrong, whether it is told by Abra- 
ham, or by Jacob and his mother, or by twentieth 
century Christians, And Abraham apparently lied in 
spirit and purpose both to Abimelech and to Pharaoh. 
The words he used may, indeed, have been literally 
true, as to Sarah’s being his sister because the daugh- 
ter of his father though not of his mother. But the 
lie here consisted in the fact that, in both Egypt and 
Gerar, the kings had the right to know whether Sarah 
was Abraham’s wife; and Abraham deliberately 
caused them to believe that she was not his wife. 
Moreover, his deception sprang from another sin, as 
is always the case; the sin of refusing to trust God. 
He did not believe that God could or would take care 
of him. So he decided to help God out with a lie. 
Although God had saved Abram and Sarai from the 
consequences of their sin in Egypt, and in spite of all 
that God had continued to do for them both, Abra- 
ham repeated the sin of Egypt at Gerar, and was will- 
ing to abandon, to the dishonor of pollution in un- 
lawful marriage to another, the promised mother of 
the son in whom all the families of the earth were to 
be blessed. 

There seems to be no doubt as to Abraham's con. 
scious sinning in both cases. Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, counted it a sin, and told Abraham so to his 
face when he said, ‘‘ Thou hast done deeds unto me 
that ought not to be done.”’, And Abraham had no 
adequate defense to make. We would like to believe 
that Abraham ‘was too true to God to do again the 
thing that he found was wrong,'’ but the Bible rec- 
ord is against this. 

How clearly the whole story, as well as the life- 
story of many another old-time or modern saint, 
brings out the truth that God's dealings with his 
chosen race and with all individuals are always of 
grace, never of merit or desert. Abraham, Isaac, 


Jacob, Moses, David, Peter, Paul, and you and I, 
have been saved only because of God's willingness to 
seek us out and draw us unto himself, and then to 





hold us fast after we have turned. against him again 
and again and forfeited every righ discipleship. 
With Abraham, as with us, ‘‘ where abounded, 
grace did abound more exceedingly.’’ 

There is no direct statement in the Bible of God’s 
condemnation of Abraham's sin at Gerar ; but there is 
a very beautiful record of God’s dealing with Abra- 
ham for it. He punished Abraham just as he so often 
punishes us: by showing increased confidence in 
Abraham and entrusting him with fresh responsibility ! 
Without a word of reproach to Abraham, God said to 
Abimelech : ‘‘He is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee, and thou shalt live." And when Abraham 
prayed’ for Abimelech and his household, God an- 
swered the prayer. -Can we realize Abraham’ s feelings 
as he ‘prayed, at God's direction, for the:man whom 
he had wronged? How he must have broken down 
under the sorrow of his own forgiven sin and the joy 
of the wonderful graciousness of God’s way of making 
His forgiveness known! It was as when the risen 
Lord said to the restored Peter, ‘‘ Tend my sheep.’’ 
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When Prayer is Not Answered 

Is there any more frequent and distressed heart- 
cry going up from the followers of Jesus Christ in the 
world to-day than this : why are my prayers not an- 
swered? And are there any more sweeping promises 
and assurances given us in God’s Word than those 
that pledge us his answer to our prayers? What, 
then, is the trouble ? 

In December and January last the problem of two 
parents was discussed in this department, the facts 
being that, though they had earnestly prayed that 
their two boys, from whom they were separated, 
should be kept from the sins of youth and young 
manhood, the boys had fallen into bad ways and were 
sadly disappointing the father and mother. - In com- 
ment on this case of need, it was here suggested that 
we may not have the right to ask unconditionally that 
loved ones of our stewardship shall be kept wholly 
from various sins, even when we have the right to ask 
for their eternal salvation. And Jesus’ prayer for 
Simon was cited, when our Lord did not ask that 
Simon should be kept from sinning, but that his faith 
should not fail, so that, turning again after his sin, he 
might establish his brethren. An Indiana reader now 
writes : 

In Notes on Open Letters of January 18, 1913, under the 
head of *' Trusting God in Our Prayers,’’ I wish to call your 
attention to some things not clear to me. First, as I under- 
stand it, the parents referred to were praying and trusting that 
their boys would be kept from evil, not merely saved in. the 
end. This, as it seems, was not done. 

Again, it seems strange to me that we may not have the 
right to ask that our loved ones be kept trom sin, as you state. 
Surely God does not desire our children to sin. If God may 
know of reasons why the boys could not have been kept /rom 
sin, may he not know of reasons why the parents cannot know 
of their final victory ? 

It seems to me the parents gave the channel for him to work 
through in their faith-filled intercession, and the final victory 
was not realized in what they prayed for. . 

In the case of George Miiller, he prayed for the sa/vation of 
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some one, not that some one should be kept from going astray 
as these parents did. ‘ 

You say it is ys a line with God's will for parents to 
ask in faith for his | eeping of their children. It seems to 
me that your article largely loses sight of that one point: 
*‘ safe-keeping."’ ‘This is a matter that wonderfully touches 
many of us, and I felt disappointed in your treatment of the 
matter. 


When a prayer is not answered we may be sure of 
one of two things. Either we have asked for some- 
thing that is contrary to God's will, or we have asked 
in a way that has not let God work his will. And 
does it not seem probable that many of us fail oftenest 
at the second point? 

On the one hand, it is certainly true that it is God's 
will to grant the answer to some prayers only after a 
delay and postponement caused by factors that he 
has ordained or permitted, such as man’s free-will 
and the presence of sin in the world, In'view of this, 
Christian parents have no cause to doubt the final 
salvation of their children merely if their children 
sadly delay turning from their sins to Christ. But on 
the other hand, it is equally certain that many of our 
loved ones would be kept from many a sin if we had 
paid the price of such intercession for them as Christ 
invites us into, 

The simple truth is that prayer is an act and an art 
which demands that we shall have the best that God 
himself is if we would be sure of his answers to our 
praying. How many disciples of Christ have really 
learned so to. pray that God gives them whatsoever 
they will? Yet that is the promise that Christ has 
made to us ; ‘‘ If ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.’’ ‘‘I chose you,... that whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it 
you.’’ Have we learned to pray in this way? We 
who are teachers, husbands, wives, parents, minis- 
ters,—have we paid that price in the school of 
prayer which lets God do for our loved ones, for whom 
we are interceding, all that he longs todo? Or are 
we keeping him waiting, and keeping them waiting, 
till he can find for them a human intercessor through 
whom the intercession of Jesus our High Priest may 
be fulfilled and completed ? 

May it not be true that God would call that father 
and mother and every reader of these words, and 
the editor who writes these words, to a searching self 
examination in the matter of their personal prayer- 
life? When we read such a book as Andrew Murfay's 
‘¢ With Christ in the School of Prayer,’’ 1 we realize 
how far we are from having learned to pray as Christ 
wants us to pray. When we find a missionary in 
India who has been mightily led and used of God in 
his own prayer-life, saying, as he leads a conference 
of missionaries on the topic, ‘‘ Righteousness a Nec- 
essary Condition of Intercession’’ : ‘‘I am sorry to 
be the leader in this study regarding prayer. I am 
sorry that we have not some one in this study who 
has had a very rich experience. I confess myself a 
student in the infant class of prayer,’’—when we find 
that suck a man thus looks upon his own rich prayer- 
experience in contrast with what he sees it ought to be, 
then we begin to cry out to our Lord, ‘‘ Teach me to 
pray.’’ Oh, what holiness, what separateness, what 
surrender, what faith, what unbroken abiding in 
Christ, must we let Him achieve in us if we would 
learn to prevail with God through intercession against 
the unspeakable powers of evil that are attacking and 
seeking to destroy our dear ones and ourselves! Are 
we ready to pay the price? Are we ready to read and 


to study and to obey, and above ail to take the time 


and spend the strength in that practise of prayer 
through which alone we may learn the methods and 
gain the power of our interceding Lord ? 





1 To be had from the Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, at 30 cents. 
dp 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father: Teach us thy secret. Without thee life 
baffles us: it seems an endless tangle with no clue. 

We form our plans, and press ahead—and presently 

find something gone wrong. We turn this way and that, and 
try pracrcracase: 7 once more to meet disabling disaster. There 
seems no way out. People seém rather good, many of them, 
but not good enough to serve our need. e thought we could 
depend on ourselves, could count on ourselves—and we find 
we cannot. ‘There is a weak spot in us somewhere which dis- 
concerts and betrays us. Father, without thee it is altogether 
a hopeless world to travel through, Our hearts misgive us. 
Oh, take us in thine arms! and there give us the clue. Bring 
order out of this inner confusion. Distil thy peace in our 
breasts. Infuse thy wisdom and strength. Make us partak- 
ers of thy holiness. Guide us. Animate us. Bear with us. 
Leave us not to ourselves, We do not ask to be carried, but 
to be kept. We want to go, but no longer alone and astray. 
Walk with us, O our Father! Make us at home with thee 
night and day, and all the days, and thus at home anywhere 
in thy world, and with all men among whom thou dost send us, 
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The Church Answering New China’s Challenge 
In the department “ From the Missionary Watch Tower,” Professor Harlan P. Beach gathers up thrilling factors in 
the present situation of the new giant republic, and tells how the American church is meeting her vast opportunity 





EAP-YEAR DAY, 1912, was a date of unique 
importance to the greatest republic in the world 
so far as numbers are concerned. On that day, 

seventy-five officers members and furloughed mis- 
sionaries of twenty-eight foreign mission boards of 
the United States and Canada gathered in New York 
to consider the momentous opportunities and conse- 
quent demands arising from the sudden transforma- 
tion of the oldest empire of the world into its latest 
republic. One after another these China experts told 
of the manifold and far-reaching changes which six 
months had brought forth, and then this board of 
Christian peace and strategy formulated a tentative 
policy. ‘‘A Message to All the Churches of North 
America,’’ penned by our missionary Nestor, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, the senior secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, was the clarion 
call to an aggressive and immediate awakening of all 
American Christians. 

Two paragraphs from that message are these: 
‘«The whole world is agreed in recognizing in the 
transformation of China one of the greatest move- 
ments in human history. Whether we consider the 
immensity of the population affected, the character of 
the change that is taking place, the magnitude of the 
interests which are involved, the comparative peace- 
fulness of the crisis, or the significance of the fact 
that a great and ancient race is undergoing in the 
period of a decade a radical intellectual and spiritual 
readjustment, it is evident that it is given to us to 
witness and have part in a vast movement whose 
consequences will affect the whole world and be un- 
ending. 

‘«This movement, we believe, may become by 
God's grace, if the Christian Church is faithful, the 
regeneration of a nation. For no change of institu- 
tions, of political principles, of social order, or of 
economic conditions can avail to satisfy the deep 
needs of which China has now become conscious. 
Political reformation requires a new moral and re- 
ligious life. All that China has had that is worthy 
she needs now, and with it she needs also, and seems 
prepared to receive, the new conceptions of the gos- 
pel; and not these conceptions only, but also the 
power of God in Christ, by which alone they may be 
realized in the life of the nation in this new and won- 
derful day.’’ 2 


Bie movement thus heralded was not long in get: 
ting under way. Dr. Speer’s own Board, for exam- 
ple, decided to send to China during the next three 
years one hundred new missionaries, not counting 
wives, who would probably add another sixty to the 
thirty-three unmarried women. and. sixty-seven men. 
For this force, their dwellings, etc., for three years, 
it is proposed to raise $735,630—all this in addition 
to what that Board is now doing in China and various 
other mission fields, Other denominations have laid 
special emphasis on China, with the result that 
America has never been so in earnest regarding its 
Christian duty toward that land as it is to-day. 
Yet our interest is far from being adequate for the 
present opportunity ; it should be increased many 
fold. ‘And it should be for this reason, among many 
others ; The appeal of the new Chinese Republic is 
so diversified that it finds an answering. chord in 
men and women of varied interests. As this cam- 
paign is still in progress, and much yet remains to be 
done, it is worth while to consider a few of these. 


S a mere matter of politics, that nation should at- 
tract Americans. We have called ourselves the 
best example of a republic. It was partly for that 

very reason that China is imitating us in her new 
form of government, instead of establishing a consti- 
tutional monarchy. So famous an authority on things 
Chinese as Dr. Arthur H. Smith said that at first the 
idea of a republic in China appeared to him as ‘‘ the 
quintessential essence of bottled moonshine.’’ Care- 
ful scrutiny of the experiment thus far has given him 
confidence in the Republic's future, though in his 
opinion the intermediate stages between the past and 
a genuine republic must be those of an oligarchy 
under republican forms and titles. Recalling our 
own history, we know that, to attain anything like the 
ideal, two sorely deficient factors must be supplied : 
popular education and an altruistic religion, under- 
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lying which must be a living, just God, whose Spirit 
is in the world to enable men ‘to do what their con- 
science tells them ought to be done. China in time 
may be able to supply the first factor, but the Chris- 
tian Church alone can meet the more fundamental 
need. How fascinating is the opportunity of supply- 
ing to one-fourth the human race, and perhaps the 
most enduring fourth, the everlasting necessities of 
light and truth ! 

Recall what the present moment reveals to us in 
China. The: first president, Sun Wén, is a baptized 
Christian. While President Yuan is not a Christian, 
his sons have been under missionary instruction, and 
his own utterances’ last December at the Christian 
Association Convention, consisting of four hundred 
and forty delegates from fifteen provinces, are pro- 
phetic. A single sentence of that address; ‘‘ By the 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


The American Board of Foreign Missions greatly desires 
to secure $122,000 with which to provide salaries, homes, 
etc., for twenty new China missionaries, 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society is calling 
for fifty new men for China to reinforce their sixty-three 
men now there; also for $242,200 for additional prop- 
erty. 


The special China appeal issued by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Board has already brought in cash and pledges 
amounting to $55,000 of the $200,000 authorized for this 
purpose. 


Unusual blessing has followed the work of the China 
Inland Mission (interdenominational) this year, so that at 
present their force in China numbers 1,040, more than a 
fifth of the entire missionary body of that republic. 


A missionary of the Reformed Church in America on 
furlough from China has been made a temporary Home 
Secretary that he may give his time to the new Republic 
‘with special reference to raising an education fund. 


Samuel Crowther, ‘‘ the slave boy who became a bishop,’’ 
has at last a worthy memorial, opened last October in the 
Niger Delta, It is a theological institution, which had at 
the start a clase of twelve Africans as its charter mem- 
bers, so to speak. 


Of fifty or more articles on David Livingstone issued in 
February and March periodicals, Donald Fraser’s, ‘* The 
Master Missionary,’? in The Missionary Record of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, is perhaps the most at- 
tractive and discriminating. 


At the twelfth conference of the Federated Missions in 
Japan last January it was reported that there is one mis- 
sionary to 126,323 Japanese, one Japanese preacher to 
84,841. people, one Japanese Christian to 968 non-Chris- 
tians, and one meeting-place to 29,896 Japanese. 


Student meetings held by Dr. John R. Moti and Sher: 
wood Eddy in India and China are phenomenally attended, 
and hundreds are being led into the Christian life. Dr. 
Mott’s address on ** Religion a Matter of the Will,’’ and 
Mr. Eddy’s on ** Christ,’’ seem to be most used to convert 
Asia’s students. 


Delegates from five missions in Persia, Turkey, and 
India met at Hamadan, Persia, for half of last July. Op- 
timism and the conviction that the hour had struck for a 
pronounced advance in Moslem work were dominant notes 
of the gathering. A thousand Moslem children are at- 
tending Protestant schools, a threefold increase in seven 
years. 


The Presbyterian Board North has received cash and 
pledges of about $175,000 for their China Emergency 
Fund up to date. One of the secretaries, Dr. Halsey, 
writes: ‘*I have been speaking on missions as pastor 
and secretary now for twenty-five years. Even when 
our Korea mission was sending information of the most in- 
spiring kind, I have never seen audiences so deeply moved 
as those to which I have spoken on the subject of China, 
They include business men, women, and young people.’’ 


From a Kabul, Afghanistan, paper this clipping is 
taken : ‘* Our famous and beloved city has just been deco- 
rated by a beautiful and priceless clock-tower through the 
munificence of our progressive king. This clock tells us 
the hours of our prayers and devotions, the time for work 
and business; and the sweet melody of its bell charms our 
hearts and replaces the grating sounds of our old gongs by 
sweet. music.’’ -How many hours will it strike before this 
closed land and fanatical Moslem city will hear the melody 
of thé church bells of ‘* os Progressive King ’’ ? 


help of your guiding light and uplifting influence, 
millions of young men, well equipped morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically, will be raised up in this 
nation to render loyal service to the republic in her 
time of need, and lift her to a position that shall add 
to the civilized world an undying luster.’’ Chang 
Po-ling, possibly China’s foremost native educator 
and Christian, presided at that convention ; and its 
leading speaker was C, T. Wang of Yale, who has 
occupied positions of prominence in the provisional 
republic and later as acting head of the board of 
works, Equally impressive almost was the address 
of President Yuan's representative, Dr. Yen, a stal- 
wart Episcopalian. Sixty-five percent of the officials 
of Kwangtung Province are said to be either Chris- 
tians or nominally so ; in the government of Foochow 
about one-third of the officials, and in Wuchang—a 
likely candidate for the future capital—one-half are 
Christians, 

How can we better help political China than by 
sending to her Christian teachers, when her most 
famous. general, Li Yuan-hung, has recently saiti : 
** Missionaries are our friends, Jesus Christ is better 
than Confucius, and I am strongly in favor of more 
missionaries coming to China to teach Christianity 
and - going into interior provinces. We shall do all 
we can to assist missionaries, and the more we get to 
come to China, the better will the republican govern- 
ment be pleased.’’ 


URS is a day of enlarging social interests. The 
new Asiatic republic is precisely the place into 
which we can most profitably pour our gifts and 

send our representatives. When four hundred millions 
are within a decade being transferred from medieval life 
into the kaleidoscopic whirl of the twentieth century, 
the possibilities of national catastrophe are multitudi- 
nous. The old social distinctions between different 
ranks in society which made the missionary despair 
of ever mastering even the differing titles to be used 
have come under the republican hammer and have 
been flattened into a simple Asien shéng (Mister), 
applicable to all men from the president down. The 
old conception of woman, her utter incapacity for ad- 
vance and her unworthiness in society, have passed 
away forever. Now we have suffragettes only less 
militant than their British sisters, appealing for suf- 
frage at the very dawn of the new régime. During 
the revolutionary days of Ig11I-12 companies of 
school-girls were enrolled and equipped as an Amazon 
corps. 

On all sides imitations of Occidental social life are 
springing up, from reformed prisons differing from 
the old ‘‘hells’’ as heaven from earth, to the colossal 
campaigns against opium and gambling, —social evils 
greater by far than our intemperance. Foreign 
liquors and the saloon are other recent social innova- 
tions, The old marriage ‘‘zo-between’’ has had to 
give way to Western proposal and courtship even. 
These straws are indicative of a swiftly flowing current 
which needs direction into proper channels, lest 
Chinese society may hasten on to that day of license 
and ultra-freedom suggested by Dr. Chen's ‘ Eco- 
nomic Principles of Confucius and His School,’’ an 
idealized, glorified, and debased Confucianism look- 
ing toward social disintegration. 


DUCATION is ¢he interest of new China. A na- 
tion of scholars for more than two thousand years, 
what wonder that the first really awakening native 

watchword was Chang Chih-tung’s «+ Hsi#eh'’ (Learn) 
—a book issued by the hundred thousand shortly 
before the coup d'état of 1898, when the Emperor 
issued the Reform Edict, and was overthrown by 
the Dowager, who returned to power and tempora- 
rily halted the progress. A land of private instruc- 
tion has become one in which education through pub- 
lic schools is now the vogue. A little more than two 
years ago these numbered 42,444, with 1,284,965 
pupils and students. In Peking alone there were 
15,774 in schools, Kindergartens, primary, middle, 
and high schools are followed by collegiate and _pro- 
fessional education, with the beginnings of univer- 
sity training. In Wuchang there is the only law 
school for women in the world, it is claimed, with 
one hundred maidens enrolled in its first class. Mis- 
sion schools of every grade are thronged when prop- 
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erly taught and equipped. The beginnings of 
co-operation in missionary education are proving 
highly successful, both from the technical and feder- 
ative viewpoint. China’s young men and women are 
being trained in institutions which make Christianity 
central, and denominationalism secondary, or non- 
existent, —a happy omen for the future of the Chinese 
Church, Best of all, a number of interdenomina- 
tional theological schools, notably at Foochow, Peking, 
and Nanking, are in successful operation. Jesus’ 
, prayer that his disciples should be one is nearer ful- 
filment in China than in the United States, 

And that education which is less formal, but equally 
vital, in the church’s life is going on apace. Con- 
ferences for Bible study and the deepening of the 
spiritual life are increasing in number and influence. 
The second summer school of Sunday-school methods 
brought together seventy men at Pei-ta-ho last sum- 
mer, where for forty days they faced vital themes like 
this, ‘‘Outline an adequate plan for the religious 
training of the Christian Church.’’ The Chinese 
preacher becomes the teacher of world movements, 
when in remote districts he reads and explains the 
output of a prolific periodical press, or when he per- 
forms a similar office in cities where newspapers are 
exposed to view under glass. 

What of religion and the church? A recent native 
writer in The National Review, speaking for South 
China, deplored the fact of a marked decay of re- 
ligious faith, and reported official proclamations against 
certain religious practises at three popular festivals, 
‘« The old superstitions and lower religions passing, 
and what is to take their place ?’’ is his pessimistic 
query, since ‘‘no man can live without religion.’’ 
In some sections, as in Manchuria, Buddhists, Tao- 
ists, and Confucianists are getting together,— and 
even inviting Christians to join them,—in the attempt 
to rejuvenate the old faiths and make them effective. 
In the great ports, and among educated men, the in- 
sidious agnosticism and irreligion of the West are in 
not a few cases succeeding the beliefs of the past. 
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The other side of the shield is bright and shining : 


Upward of five million copies of the Bible, or por- 
tions of it, were issued in 1911. 

Sales of Christian tracts and books in some sections are 
five times what they were before the Revolution. 

Two thousand Sunday-school scholars paraded Peking 
streets last October. 

In Wuchang lately over two hundred delegates gath- 
ered, Christians and non-Christians, to discuss 
the formation of ‘The Army of Heavenly Sal- 
vation,’’ whose object was to be the adoption of 
Christianity as the national religion. 

The North China College Glee Club gives a concert 
to secure money to send students out during vaca- 
tion to preach the gospel, and to explain the 
new political order. 

The Altar and also the Temple of Heaven were opened 
to the public at New Year, and those two most 
famous shrines of natural religion, formerly un- 
trod by vulgar feet, and never by women,—not 
even China’s great Empress Dowager, —served as 
platforms where Chinese Christians preached the 
gospel day after day, and were thanked officially 
for so doing. ; 

Revivals under Mr. Goforth and others, and a great 
turning toward China’s evangelization through 
Pastor Ting’s visitation of colleges. 

Idols. turned into mud brick and pro-Christian arti- 
cles in newspapers of remote Yunnan where there 
is only one missionary to 316,000 people. 

5,144 missionaries, backed by 15,501 native helpers, 
and- ministering to 167,075 baptized Protestant 
Christians, 

These are some of the numberless proofs that the 
Cross is in the field, and that God is inviting his church 
to enter in and take possession of the republic in the 
name of his Son. Doors wide open, a mighty nation 
appealing, an opportunity. unexcelled in Christian 
history—and what are we doing about it ? 

YAaLe UNIVERSITY. 





Are Angels in the World To- day? 


By the Rev. William Brown 








How many of us eer that angels have a real part in our everyday experiences ? ‘To realize 


that angels render de 


ite service for God’s human children, at birth and at death and through 


life, may bring to many believers a new vision of heaven and a richer appropriation of the won- 
derful provisions of God’s grace. 


HE student of the Scriptures easily recognizes 
that a very large place is given in both the Old 
and New Testaments to the ministry of angels. 

Even a casual reading of the Bible confirms most 
accurately this conclusion. Many are the varieties of 
service which they perform ; under many differing 
circumstances do they appear. Sometimes they are 
agents in the work of rescue ; again they are seen in 
the character of messengers of comfort and of help. 
Sometimes we behold them as strong deliverers. In 
contrast with this richness of angelic ministry spread 
over all the pages of Scripture it must, be confessed 
that in the thought of the average Christian and in 
the consciousness of Christian experience there is not 
much place given to the agency of angels as the bear- 
ers and ministers of God’s goodness to the individual 
life. 

It really occasions surprise when one realizes how 
sharp the contrast is at this point. For instance, 
one would naturally expect that in works on system- 
atic or Christian theology there would Ue a very full 
treatment of this subject, of which so much is made 
in Scripture; yet here we are surprised by the 
meagreness of the discussion, Dr. A. B. Bruce, in 
his ‘‘ Epistle to the Hebrews,’’ says: ‘‘ For modern 
men the angels are very much a dead theological 
category. [Although] everywhere in the old Jewish 
world, they are next to nowhere in our world. They 
have practically disappeared from the universe in 
thought and fact.’’ So we face the fact that there 
has actually occurred the dropping out from the con- 
sciousness of the church, and largely from practical 
Christian experience, any recognition of angel minis- 
try. This occurs, too, while at the same time there 
is the theoretical acknowledgment of the truthfulness 
of the biblical narrative. How are we to account for 
this remarkable change? 

The reason is in large measure to be found in the 
assurance which is given to the Christian, of free and 
uninterrupted fellowship with God. With a wealth 


of repetition there is promised the closest possible 
union between the Christian and his Lord, ‘Lo, I 
am with you alway,’’ is the Master's own word. We 
are told that he will actually abide in us and we in 
him, This being the case, the question naturally 
arises : What further need is there for a ministry of 
beings far inferior to our Lord, though they may be 
much higher than we are? We are promised the ac- 
tual guidance of the Holy Spirit; this along with 
God's minute and comprehensive knowledge of all 
things pertaining to us seems to render unnecessary 
any help from angelic beings. Nevertheless it is 
clearly not the part of wisdom thus to set aside in our 
practical thought and in our survey of the content of 
the Christian life the very beautiful and compelling 
picture of angel ministry. God's Word at no point 
would lead us to conclude that there is anything of a 
temporary nature about the work of angels. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses 
the truth for all time when he says: ‘‘Are they not 
all ministering spirits sent forth to do service for the 
sake of them that shall inherit salvation?’’ Some 
facts gathered from Scripture concerning the angels 
stand out very clearly. They are a great company ; 
like the hosts of a mighty army. They are not flesh 
and blood as we are, but spiritual beings, probably 
with spiritual bodies. They are ever ready to do the 
will of God, waiting on him in the spirit of loving, 
prompt obedience. With marvelous swiftness they 
can pass through the spaces of the universe, fulfilling 
their Lord’s command. In the prayer which he 
taught his disciples our Lord gives us this petition : 
‘«Thy will be done on earth as it is.in heaven,’’ 
What is the implication in those words concerning the 
doing of God's will in heaven? Is it not a reference to 
the great company of angels continually attending to 
his every command? Their interests lie wholly within 
the sphere of the Father’s interests, especially in the 
sphere of redemption. For this reason they. were the 
heralds of the incarnation, It is for this reason. also 
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that we are told of the joy in their presence over one 
sinner that repenteth. Their work on behalf of those 
who are young in the Christian life is revealed in the 
words of the Master where he warns against despising 
one of these little ones, for their angels always behold 
the face of the Father. It is in this aspect of a gra- 
cious ministry that we see them most frequently. 

Angels rescued Lot from the destruction of Sodom, 
They were the bearers of God’s comforting mes- 
sage to Jacob when he lay down to sleep on the 
rocky hillside at Bethel. They cheered Elijah in the 
hour of his loneliness and depression. Promptly they 
took their place as ministers to our Lord's need fol- 
lowing his temptation, The agony of Gethsemane 
also found them with their strength for that hour. As 
they were privileged to announce the fact of the incar- 
nation so also were they bearers of the message of the 
resurrection of our Lord. 

The stirring truth which all this ‘eolany to us is that 
our Father, whose will the angels delight to do, still 
has a large place for their service ; they are still his 
ministering spirits. In his infinitely wise and loving 
protection of his own he has a definite task for his 
angels, They are the agents of his providence, work- 
ing continually under his direction and control ; he 
guides them in their appointed tasks. They are not 
the source of good in themselves ; they do not claim 
for themselves the worship of men ; they know that 
they are only the servants of the Creator of all. To 
us they are unknown, because unseen, yet that does 
not take away from their actual existence and presence 
in the world. 

They watch over us; they accompany us on our 
journeys ; by night and by day they are near, The 
servant of Elisha, when his eyes were opened, dis- 
covered that the mountain was full of horses of fire 
and chariots of fire. So numerous are they that they 
can shield us from the fiery darts of the evil one. 
When the evil one makes an attack on one of God’s 
children his angels form a wall of fire round about 
him. They protect from physical dangers; from 
disease and accident. Oftentimes they are -the 
Father's agency in bringing messages of comfort and 
of peace. Following a time of stress and turmoil they 
bring a calmness of soul that is mysterious in. its ori- 
gin. In no better way do we have an expression of 
the constancy of this ministry of protection than that 
given to us by the Psalmist out of his own experience, 
and prophesying the greater experience of David's 
Son. 

** For he shall give his angels charge over thee, 
To keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.’’ 


It is not mere enthusiasm to maintain that it is the 
privilege of the Christian to have the,same conscious- 
ness of angel protection which the writer of this 
Psalm had. For we know that back of all that they 
do for us, back of all their activity, but giving direc- 
tion to it, there is the unerring wisdom and loving 
power of our Heavenly Father. As ministers of God 
to his children while on earth they are present in the 
hour of dissolution, waiting to minister to us at once 
an entrance into the heavenly home, With the advent 
of our Lord in glory they will accompany him, still 
as his ministers to do his commands ; separating the 
righteous from the wicked, and ushering them into 
the fulness of heavenly joy. 

A genuine belief in angel ministry is not something 
that may be designated mere childishness ; something 
to be laid aside when we reach years of maturity. On 
the other hand, it is to be a sure ground of confidence 
and strength. Very properly may children be taught 
the beautiful lines : 

‘* Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed ; 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling round thy head.” 


At the same time the truthfulness of these lines may 
be appropriated by every one. For in a far larger 
sense than we now realize it is the privilege of God’s 
children to appreciate the inspiring truth of angel 
ministry ; to know that they are continually being 
sent forth to do service for those who shall inherit 
salvation, 
CuInToNn, .Mass. 


ee 
Courage 


By Mary Wells 


S soldiers in life’s battle, Lord, 
Grant me that courage high 
That dares, if need be, fail, 
But dares not fail to try. 
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Training 17,000 -Sunday-School Teachers | 


By the Rev. Charles A. Oliver, 


Superintendent of the Teacher-Training Department of 
the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association 








SHORT time ago a girl of eighteen, the daughter 
of an uneducated day-laborer, came to the 
associate rector of one of the largest and wealthi- 

est churches of Pittsburgh and asked that she be per- 
mitted to join the training-class he was teaching. The 
rector has since said, ‘‘1 would never have selected 
her as a prospective teacher, as the material did not 
seem promising.’ She was accepted, however, and 
began her studies. The girl was so poor that she 
ceuld not afford to ride in the street cars, so she 
walked to and from the class meetings—a forty-minute 
walk. Working with unremitting zeal, she took the 
first examination. Her penmanship was poor, her 
spelling worse, and her ability to express herself was 


weak ; but she had worked faithfully and well earned | 


the grade of eighty percent. When the rector reported 
to her the result, he found that ‘‘ the effect was elec- 
trical, She caught a vision of beautiful service. 
There was something she could do. She completed 
the course, received the diploma, and what was the 
result? Without this result I never could have used 
her in this work, but our parish maintains a mission 
school, and here she found twenty-four little restless 
beginners who have learned to love her dearly, and 
from her are being taught the story of the Master's 
love. She is radiantly happy, while her consecration 
and loyal service are felt throughout the entire school."’ 

The first organized effort to train Pennsylvania's 
Sunday-school teachers began in 1896, when Pro- 
fessor H. U. Roop, by appointment of the State 
Sabbath School Association, visited the counties to 
arouse interest in the new movement. His excellent 
work was followed aggressively by Dr. Charles‘Roads 
and Dr. H. A. Bomberger. These pioneers blazed 
the way for those who would follow. 

It was twelve years ago that the plans now in oper- 

‘vation -began to develop. At that time the present 
‘superintendent was called to organize the state.” He 
found one hundred and fifty people who were pursu- 
ing a definite course in teacher-training, and saw that 
much must yet be done to stimulate interest before 
large results could be expected. 

The Goal to be. Reached.—The first step was to 
find the right objectives. There seemed to be four 
things that should always be kept in view. 

1. To establish a Jermanent teacher-training .class 
in every Sunday-schooé in the state. 

2. To see that the classes enrolled for shoroygh 
work, and that official examinations be taken. 

3. To encourage the students to continue to the 
end of the course and receive the diploma. 

4. To induce the students to follow the first course 
with advanced work. 

Getting People Stirred Up.—lt was evident that 
the leaders of the Sunday-school work of the counties, 
as well as pastors and superintendents, should be 
brought to a sense of the. immense importance .of 
teacher-training. Their interest must be enlisted 
first. To this end a list of names of devoted Chris- 
tian men and women in every county was secured, 
and these earnest people were deluged with letters 
and circulars magnifying the office of the Sunday- 
scheol teacher, and pressing home the necessity of 
training for service. Pastors and Sunday-school su- 
perintendents were urged to assume the responsibility 
that belonged to them for the training of the teaching 
force of their schools. . County officers were asked to 
place teacher-training on the programs of conventions 
and institutes, Circulars were sent broadcast out- 
lining the courses of study and telling how to organize 
and maintain a successful training class. 

_ Building Up the Organization.—Very soon it was 

found that the state superintendent, in his super- 
vision of the classes that were being organized, must 
have the co-operation of responsible leaders who 
could deal with classes at close range. To meet this 
new need, a teacher-training superintendent was 
named for every county, through whom the plans of 
the state department could be handed down to the 
counties. And so far as possible, district superin- 
tendents were also named, through whom the plans 
could reach the individual school. The county and 
district superintendents were advised to meet in con- 
ference at least once a year, and the county conven- 
tion was suggested as a convenient time. 


Accurate records became necessary. Enrolment 


Seventy-two thousand students during the past 
twelve years have enrolled in the teacher-training 
classes of the state which Marion Lawrance has said 
leads the world in Sunday.school work. But best 
of all, everything accomplished in teacher-tr-ining 
in the schools of Pennsylvania is possible in other 
schools. Mr. Oliver, who tells on this pag: the 
remarkable story of how the work has grown, will 
give to The Sunday School Times readers the re- 
sults of his rich experience in the why and how of 
teacher-training. In an early issue he will write of 
** How to Organize the Training Class,’’ suggesting 
the solution for difficulties that commonly arise. 
Then will follow an article on ‘‘ How to Keep the 
Training Class at Work,” telling how to get real 
results and how to hold all classes of students. Mr. 
Oliver will be glad to receive questions about your 
own special problems in teacher-training. They 
may be addressed to him in care of The Sunday 
School Times, and they will be discussed in his 
Teacher-Training Question Box, the first instalment 
of which appears on page 203 in this issue. 





blanks were provided so that every student might be 
definitely enrolled with the state association. The 
information called for was the name of student, church 
relations, course of study, and position in the school. 
At present the enrolments show that the work appeals 
to all ages and all classes. The ages range from six- 


‘teen to eighty years. 


Examinations and Diplomas.-——Official examina- 


‘itions. were provided at fixed stopping-places in the 
,courses of study. 
| papers are graded by the state superintendent, and 
‘the students are inspired to renewed efforts by these 
‘evidences of attainment. 


This plan continues in use. The 


At the end of the first 
course an attractive diploma is conferred on students 
reaching a grade of seventy percent in all examina- 
tions. These recognitions are usually given at appro- 
priate graduation exercises. 

The state diploma given at the end of the first 
course has upon it the outlines of six seals. In each 
seal-space is the name of the subject in the advanced 
course that must be taken to earn that particular seal. 
When all the seals have been attached, the student 
needs only one more study. Church history is the 
step from the full-sealed diploma to: the International 
Advanced diploma. 

With the rapid increase in the number of graduates 
came a demand for an alumni association. Nine 
years ago the State Alumni was organized, with an 
annual. meeting for fellowship and inspiration, held 
at the time of the state convention. Many counties 
have affiliated alumni associations, with an annual 
meeting in connection with the county convention. 

As the teacher-training work of the denominations 
has developed, the state and county association ofti- 
cers have co-operated heartily, and have assured stu- 





Teacher-training results that have gladdened 
the hearts of pastors: 


It has made our teachers more efficient. 

It has greatly increased our membership. 

Has developed unused and undiscovered talent. 

Increases respect for teachers on the part of scholars. 

It has given me the best set of teachers | have ever 
had. 

It has won a higher rating for our school in the com- 
munity. 

Our school has been graded as a result of the training- 
class work. 


This work has been the greatest thing for me in all my 
parish work. 

Our teachers have a deeper sense of their privilege 
and responsibility. 

It has brought more men into the work than | could 
ever obtain before. 

Made teachers of some who before could not be per- 
suaded to take a class. 











dents desiring to do the‘work under denominational 
supervision that they would be accorded the same 
recognition as if they had pursued the course under 
the supervision of the state association. 

Raising the County Standard.—The aim has always 
been a training class in every Sunday-school, but 
knowing that this goal could be reached only by 
gradual stages, five years ago the state association 
established a county association standard. One item 
in the standard requires that twenty percent of the 
schools have a training class that has qualified by 
taking at least one official examination during the 
year. At the state convention last October it was 
found that every one of the counties in Pennsylvania 
had reached this standard, and that many counties 
had gone far beyond the requirement. This year an 
advance step has been taken, and a new standard. 
calls for a qualified training class in at least twenty-five 
percent of the schools, 

With the enlargement of the work there has come 
a growing need for adequate provision for the training 
of /eaders of training c'asses. This need has been 
measurably met in the larger cities. In Philadelphia 
a leaders’ class, composed of picked people, is now 
in operation, The course of study is based on the 
first standard text-books which they themselves will 
teach in their individual schools. But the course 
gives also the broader training needed for successful 
teaching. Arrangements have also Leen made. by 
which leaders of training classes may have the advan- 
tage of the special courses provided by colleges and 
other local educational institutions. 

The Close Personal Touch.W—The encouraging out- 
come has been due, not so much to any unusual 
plans, as to downright hard work, together with'a 
sympathetic interest in every class, All letters have 
the personal attention of the state superintendent, and 
are answered the day they reach him. Examination 
papers aré marked and reported the day they comé 
into his hands. Many letters are written to encourage 
the wavering classes, and an effort is made to be a 
helpful friend to all students. 

Figures that-Speak: —The following table ‘indicates 
the constant growth of twelve years : 








1901, new Students enrolléd, 404, graduated, 65 
1902 $s “ 1,400, s 222 
1903 sis “2 1,445, x 473 
1904 sé “ee 2, 382, ‘eé 769 
1905 e " 3,232, a goo 
1906 “ss “ 3, 786, 66 1,005 
1907 ” sig 5,218, A 1,160 
1908 se $6 6,781, es 1.410 
1909 * 4 10,208, . 2,008 
1910 se -" 11,236, 0 2,327 
IQII me “ig 12,773, $i 3-343 
1912 o se 13,196, $6 4,192 

Totals, 72,061 17,874 


Nearly all of the 72,026 students have taken either 
part or the entire course of study, and the large ma- 
jority have taken official examinations on either part 
or the entire course. In the Association year just 
closed we passed on 27,260 examination papers. It 
is worthy of mention that last year 160 ministers 
thought it worth while to enrol to take the First Stand- 
ard Course, and 84 of these received the state diploma. 

What It Did for Two Schools, —Heart-stirring facts 
come to us, of Sunday-schools transformed and indi- 
viduals equipped and inspired for noble service through 
these studies. The experience of two schools will 
represent what has been accomplished in many others. 

For ten years the Calvary Baptist School of Norris- 
town has had a teacher-training department under the 
leadership of the pastor, Dr. L. W. Hainer. In that 
time 174 members of his school have earned the state 
diploma. Of these 28 were members of other churches, 
and 21 have moved away or died, leaving 125 trained 
teachers available for service. Almost the entire 
working force of this large school has taken the train- 
ing course, and there is a wazting Hist of 25 trained 
workers, most of them ready to accept the first vacancy 
for which they are fitted.. Dr. Hainer says, ‘‘ Teacher- 
training is the best thing I have ever done for my 
school."’ 

Five years ago the training course was introduced 
(Continued on-page 203, where are also given Mr. Oliver's 

answers to two guestions on teacher-training work.) 
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LESSON 2. APRIL 13. JACOB AT BETHEL 


Golden Text: I am with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever thou goest.—Genesis 28 : 15 





The Lesson Pilct 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


O YOU like to stand on the ground and tilt your 
head back and look up, up, up one of the great, 
tall buildings like that latest skyscraper on 

lower Broadway, New York, which is something 
over seven hundred and fifty feet high? Looks as if 
it would fallon you. But it won’t. As vou come up 
the Hudson River on a steamer or a ferry, the 
tower looks much more beautiful. It is beautiful, as 
well as wonderful. Mr. Cass Gilbert, the architect, 
deserves great praise for making a building that is 
both useful and profitable and surpassingly beauti- 
ful. It is sweeter, though, to drive across the coun- 
try and see the spire of a village church that is 
scarce a hundred feet high, because the spire of the 
church has an eternal significance. Like a great 
finger it points upward, reminding man of God, his 
Creator, and heaven, his eternalhome. (!d Trinity 
spire, standing at the end of Wall Street, looks 
more sacred than all the tremendous office buildings 
that look down on it. Itrepresents the eternal; they 
the temporal. A stone pointing upward has been 
the symbol of a man’s religious thoughts from er 
before Jacob’s day, but whenever you see a fine, tal 
spire think of that stone that Jacob set up on end, 
and of all the spires that pierce the air all over 
Europe and are going up all over our country every 
day: They all mean the same thing. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to jesson articles in the Times.] 
This lesson begins the story of, God's dealing with 
Jacob. You are aithing to. show how this exiled 
. man became a tit standard bearer of the promise of 
God. ‘The best possible preparation is a careful re- 
reading of all of Jacob's life as it appears in Genesis. 
Very little of the geographic or peculiar Oriental 


_customs neéd to’ be espédially presented. 'The main. 


thing is to show how Jacob's real religious experience 
began by his realizing that theré was really a God. 
r. Thomas will abundantly answer all questions 

of fact. The teacher will be fortunate who has 
access to some side reading, such as F, B: Meyer’s 
** Israel, a Prince with God” (Revell, 50'cents), and 
**Isaac and Jacob,” by Canon Rawlinson, in the 
‘*Men of the Bible Series” (Revell, 75 cents). But 
the main thing to be presented is’ that we have here 
the first step in a religious experietice, like Paul’s on 
the way to Damascus. 

If you will observe Professor Clow’s article, you 
will see how he analyzes that religious experience. 

With younger classes it will be wise to spend more 
time on just what it was that Jacob saw ; but with 
older classes it will doubtless be more profitable to 
point out what it all meant. There are a number of 
subsidiary topics, like the anointing with oil, and the 
tithe, that will be useful in some classes. 


The Class in Session * 


We saw in our last lesson how shamefully Jacob 
came into possession of the blessing that God had 
meant to give to him. We now begin to see how he 
reaped what he had sown. It is necessary for him to 
leave home. He has made it ‘‘ too hot” to hold him. 
But you do not know what sort of workman God is 
if you fail to see that he can work out a saint from 
just such a rascal as anyone had shown himself to be. 
God sticks to this guilty man. Dr, Thomas sketches 
all these facts, and Professor Clow’s first paragraph 
shows how Jacob banishes himself. 


It has been long since we left a remnant of Abra- - 


ham’s kin away back there in Haran, but they are 
still there, and thither Jacob is headed—away up in 
Mesopotamia. God's first move is to make Jacob real- 
ize tHat there is a divine being who is always pres- 
ent, always watching, always controlling. ight 
after a sin is done, and while conscience is freshly 
bleeding from its wounds, is a good time fora re- 
ligious experience. Robert Louis Stevenson knew 
how the soul moves when he wrote in one of his sweet 
prayers : 
** Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou before that Spirit die 

Some piercing pain, some killing sin, 

And to my dead heart 

Run it in.” 


A killing sin and a piercing pain had been run into 
ot dull soul, and he was compelled to ¢hink. 

ead how Professor Clow puts that in his second 
paragraph. 

When a manisasinner and knows it, he must either 
become penitent or rebellious, and Jacob became 






Genesis 28 : 10-22. Commit verses 20-22 


Read Genesis 28-31 


1o And Jacob went out from Beer-she’ba, and went toward 
Ha‘ran. 11 And he lighted upon 'a certain place, and tarried 
there all night, because the sun was set ; and he took one of 
the stones of the place, and put it under his head, and lay 
down in that place to sleep. 12 And he dreamed ; and, behold, 
a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven : and, behold, the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it. 13 And, behold, Jehovah stood 4 above it, 
and said, I am Jehovah, the God of Abraham thy father, and 
the God of Isaac : the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed; 14 and thy seed shall be as the dust 
of the earth, and thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and 
to the east, and to the north, and to the south: and in thee 
and in thy seed‘shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 
15 And, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee whither- 
soever thou goest, and will rs thee again into this land ; for 
I will not leave thee, until I have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of. 16 And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and 
he said, Surely Jehovah is in this place ; and I knew it not. 
7 And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place ! 
this is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven. 

18 And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the 
stone that he had put under his head, and set it up for a pillar, 
and poured oil upon the top of it. 19 And he called the name 
of that place 4 Beth-el : but the name of the city was Luz at 
the first. 20 And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God will be 
with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 21 so that I come 
again to my father’s house in peace, 5 and Jehovah will be «| 

od, 22 then this stone, which I have set up for a pillar, shall 
be God's house : and of all that thou shalt give me | will surely 
give the tenth unto thee. 

1 Heb. the 2 Or, beside him %Heb. break forth. * That is, 
The a v7) 5 Or, then shall Jehovah be my God, and this 
stone &’c. 


Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neison and Sons. 


% 


ace. 
God. 


. Your Lesson Questions. Answered 


[The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 


. Verse 10.— Where were Beersheba and Haran ? (Thomas; 
LesSon Scenes.) : 

Verse 11.~-What: location is meant. by ‘‘a Certain 
place’? ?: (Thomas.)° : 

Verse 12.—What is the meaning of ‘‘angels’’ in this 


‘verse? What sort of ladder did Jacob probably see? 


(Thomas ; Clow, 2; see article on angels,;page 196.) 

Verse 14.—What is the meaning of this prophecy about 
Jacob’s seed spreading all over the world, and blessing 
the families of the earth? (Thomas; Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 15.— What is meant by ‘‘ this land’’? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 16.—Does Jacob’s comment, ‘* Surely Jehovah is 
in this place,’’ imply that any special significance was at- 
tached to the dream recorded in verses 12-15 ? (Thomas ; 
Clow, 43 Class in Session, 5.) 

Versé 17.—+Why was Jacob afraid? What did he mean 
by calling the place ‘‘the gate of heaven’’? (Thomas ; 
Clow, 4.) 

Verse ,18.— What significance was there in the fact that 
Jacob poured oil on the stone ? (Thomas ; Clow, 6; Mackie, 
2; Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 19.—What is the meaning of the name Beth-el ? 
Why did Jacob change the name of the city ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 22,—What did Jacob mean by his vow, that the 
stone he set up should be God’s house? Did the form of 
Jacob’s vow imply that his allegiance to Jehovah, and his 
giving a tenth to him, was conditioned on God’s blessing 
him in the ways mentioned? (Thomas; Clow, 5; Mackie, 
3, 4; Class in Session, 7.) 








penitent. Professor Clow’s next paragraph (the 
third) shows that. 

We live and move and have a being, oneetaget in 
God as in the air. But we do not realizeit. It is a 
wonderful thing to simply come to know that ¢here 
zs a God. That is what Jacob came to know. It was 
a vision, maybe in one of those subliminal states 
between sleeping and waking, with the serried ter- 
races of that rocky hillside transformed into a golden 
stairway, as Dr. Thomas hints in his note on verse 12. 

Mr. Ridgway'’s second paragraph has a practical 
lesson on this. ‘The Illustration Round-Table (para- 
graph 2) gives Newton’s God-realizing dream. It 
may help any class to have a number of experiences 
related, showing how various persons came to know 
that ‘‘ God is.” 

Now that Jacob knows that there is a God, What is 
he going to do about it? He dedicates himself and 
his life to that God, as Professor Clow, in his fifth 
paragraph, puts it. Observe how beautifully God 
repeats to Jacob the promise that he gave first to 
Abram. First of all, Jacob sets up a memorial as an 
expression of his great experience, Dr, Thomas’ 
note on verses 18, 19, and Professor Clow’s sixth 
paragraph will direct one here, After the memorial 








comes the pledge that Jacob makes. Avoid abusing 
— for making a bargain with Jehovah here. His 

eart was true, his soul uplifted with his new ‘ee 
ence, and he pledges toGod : 1. Allegiance; 2, Wor- 
ship; 3. Support. 

It is very applicable to point out as a most useful 
lesson just what Mr. Ridgway does in his last para- 
graph—that God is everywhere, and that you are 
likely to meet him anywhere. 

That was a very sane and sound sort of plan that 
Jacob laid down for his life, and in the main he 
stuck to it, and it changed him from Jacob the heel- 
tripper to Israel the prince of God. 


A Lesson Summary 


There are a few great fundamental spiritual facts, 
which we see repeated over and over in the life of 
those men of whom the Scriptures tell, and one of 
them is that in order for a man to ‘‘grow a soul” he 
must somehow, somewhere, come to know God as 
the great, overshadowing fact of all life. ‘‘He that 
cometh to God must believe that Ae zs, and he is a 
rewarder of them that seek after him” (Heb. 11 : 6). 
Isaiah and Jeremiah both had such experiences, and 
Saul of Tarsus. 

The never-ending wonder is that we are so slow to 
realize this open secret of existence. How is it pos- 
sible for so many men to live the precarious exist- 
ence that man does live, with his mind and activities 
conditioned by a brain and a body, and not see at 
once that there is a God. The name that God gave 
for himself is Jehovah, and it means ‘‘/am.”"" This 
is what Jacob learned, and his conduct on learning 
it was altogether creditable, and marked the begin- 
ning of his sainthood. . 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Why did Jacob have to leave home ? 

2. Why was his fear of Esau well founded ? 

3. Show how he was related to those people in Mesopo- 
tamia where he was going ? , 

4.' What did he learn’by that vision ? 

5. What indicates to you that he was surprised? 

6. What things show to his’ credit after the vision ? 

i What did that upright stone mean? 

. Are well-considered pledges valuable ? 


Other Teaching Points 

When the heart is lonely and soré then it is quick to 
open to any kind influence, Maybe that is one of the 
reasons that God allows us to get ourselves into trouble 
sometimes, Sometimes, as the doctors say, we ‘‘ have to 
be worse before we can be better.’’ 

How beautiful are the repetitions of God! He said the 
same thing to Jacob that he had said to Abram, just the 
same thing. And that is what Jesus did. We are so slow 
to learn. Don’t make him speak too often. 

God keeps his word. Instead of discarding Jacob and 
removing the promise, he repeats the promise and trans- 
forms Jacob so he becomes fit for it. 

Your life is in Gad’s keeping. He has a plan for every 
life, and that makes everything in life sacred, Especially 
all decisions affecting your residence and work, friends 


‘ and recreations, 


That life is thrice anchored that has a few great pledges 
and memorials that may get old but never weaken even 
though it may sometimes hurt to keep them. David 
praised ‘‘him who sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not,’’ 

Cheap religion is unreal religion, 
money for what he values. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson. 
(Gen. 32 : 9 to 39 : 17.) 

[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.) 
Jacob’s experiences for the next twent 
not of the easiest, but he got a deal of good disci- 
pline, and it improved him tremendously. Good 
souls improve under hardship, and mean souls grow 
meaner. Jacob improved, and so much so that he 
met the greatest crisis of his life with credit, and 

came off a moral victor with a name of honor. 


A man ‘spends his 


years were 


1. How did Jacob earn his two wives ? 
2. In what way did Laban treat him meanly ? 
3. From observing this family history, what is your opin- 
ion of polygamy under the most favorable conditions? 
4. How much sympathetic assistance does Jacob seem 
to have received from his family ? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 
A pair of knaves, 
Whether there is any “‘ honor among thieves.” 
A weather-beaten man. 
The time to be polite, 
When a cripple made a safe journey. 


EVANSTON, ILL, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 13 (Gen. 28 : 10-22) 


The Steps of the Penitent 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D, 


EITHER Rebekah nor Jacob foresaw the con- 
sequences of theirown scheming. Noone can 
anticipate all the events in the complexity of 

life. The crafty are usually taken in their own snare, 
and after a sin all around us is changed. So Rebekah 
found that her plot had not only vexed Isaac, but 
roused Esau’s murderous rage: She knew that her 


wild and unreasoning and now vengeful elder son . 


would wreak his anger on her beloved Jacob. She 
has no recourse but to send him away, and, making 
her subtle plea to Isaac that Jacob might marry a 
daughter of the Canaanites,—a plea which would 
appeal to Isaac,—Jacob is dispatched to Haran, and 
lost to his mother entirely. 

We can picture Jacob setting out on his long pil- 
rimage. e bade farewell to the home and the life 
4 loved with a deep distaste for all he could antici- 
pate. He was really a banished man, and as he 
turned his back on Beersheba and passed along the 
high road of the ridge of Palestine, reflection and 
conscience were busy within him. He is full of 
anxiety as to what may befall him among the kins- 
folk of his mother. s the second, or third, day 
draws to aclose he finds himself at Bethel, with whose 
name and holy associations he must have been 
familiar. He lies down to rest with the awe of the 
place upon his spirit. He marks the ascending steps, 
or terraces, of the rocky hillside, and as he chooses a 
stone for his pillow, and covers his face with his 
shepherd's cloak, the inner world of thought, of re- 
gret, and of desire is in a whirl of feeling. As night 
alls every man’s thoughts become more reminiscent 
and reflective. If he is quite alone they have.a large 
and clear outlook. If he has left home, they are 
usually tender, and often self-reproachful. It is in 
that mood that Jacob lies down to sleep, and if never 
before he had prayed really and sincerely, he does so 
now. Ther came the dream, the staircase with the 
angels, and the voice of God. When the morning 
light came in Jacob arose, a changed man, and the 
renewed nature was marked by a ‘‘ newness of life.” 
In those twelve hours between his lying down and 
his rising up and going on his journey,, - Jacob had 
taken the steps of the penitent. 


The first step of the penitent is the turning of. 
oneself to God. Repentance is not the first religious 


experience. Some knowledge of God and a cer- 
tain. faith in him must precede it.. Thése were 
-Jacob’s while he dwelt in his father’s. house. But 

th knowledge and faith may remain inactive. 
There is a faith which is not a saving faith. Not 


until some incident, or some awakening word, or the . 


-quickening of some old truth, arouses a man to his 
real state, does he repent and turn his thoughts: to 
God, It was in the hour before he slept that Jacob 
reviewed his life, saw the baseness of his deceit, un- 
derstood its wilfulness and its disregard of.Go@’s way, 
and realized how pitiful a sinner he was. That was 
the hour of his penitence, when he arose and came 
to his Father. 
brought up in a Christian home, have a 
knowledge and a certain faith, yet they maf} have 
never truly repented, If they never ceme to this 
moment, they remain out of real touch with Christ. 
They usually drift into the ranks of the careless, and 
often are to be numbered with those who forget God 
altogether. If the power of early custom keeps them 
within the house of God, they are never eager, loyal, 
helpful. Itis the quickening moment of a life, when 
some event, even although it be a sin and an unfor- 
getable shame like Jacob's, awakens a man to seek a 
closer touch with God. It has often been in some far 
country, away from home and home’s felicities, that 
a young man finds himself lying down to rest in the 
dispeace of a guilty conscience, and reaching out to 
God in the broken prayer of the penitent. 

The second step of the penitent is a vision of God. 
acob’s dream, like all dreams, had a natural history. 
t was the picture in his imagination created out of 

his evening experience, and set upon the scenery of 
the rocky terrace which was his last sight before he 
slept. It had, as dreams still have, a spiritual sig- 
nificance. God used this dream to make response to 
Jacob’s tears of penitence, to teach him that he was 
ever in God’s sight, and that the barest hillside was 
God’s dwelling-place. As Jacob saw the angels as- 
cending and descending he learned, what his past 
life evidenced he did not know, how near God could 
come to men, and how constant was the passing to 
and fro of the influences of heaven. . Jacob seems to 
have awaked from his dream, and, as he stared out 
on the dark and silent hillside, he cried: ‘‘ Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” That 
is the language of a man who awakes to the truth 
that God is always near us, always watchful and 
mindful, and that the most unlikely spot may be the 
house of God and the gate of heaven. That is the 
vision which always follows repentance. The man 
who is moved to come to Christ does not know him 
as he is, until he kneels as a penitent, at his feet. 

The third step is the dedication of the life to God's 

service. ‘‘Jaceb vowed a vow.” Repentance, 
vision, the vow of dedication, that is the order of ex- 
perience. Jacob’s vow in our Authorized Version 


ertain 


‘mind,’ ‘don't doit. 


Young people in a Christian. land,. 
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reads as though the bargaining Jew in him appeared 
even in this solemn hour. But it is more accurate to 
read the words as the utterance of a sincere pleading 
that God will be with him on the journey that lies 
before him and in the unknown land to which he 
travels. ‘Then we can set down the vow of his dedi- 
cation as the whole-hearted surrender of his life, in 
all days to come, to the obedience of that God who 
will fulfil the promise to Abraham and to Isaac, when 
he brings Jacob back to the land of promise in eC. 
The words are full of music, and we cannot help ap- 
plying them to that coming to ‘‘ the Father’s house” 
in peace which is the end of all earthly traveling of 
ay my souls, 

ne significant act of Jacob should be emphasized. 
He took the stone which was his pillow and set it up, 
pillar-wise, and poured oil upon it, in token of its 
consecration. e was making it a memorial and a 
witness of this transforming experience, We shall be 
wise to use such memorials. For a man to remember 
the word which brought him light, the place where 
first he cast anchor in Christ, the friend whose coun- 


‘sels were the guide-posts of his journey, the little 


church in which he first awoke to know how near God 
was to him, and to cherish these, is to secure his own 
faith and reassure his own heart. 

We cannot leave this lesson without recalling how 
Jesus took up the truth taught to Jacob in this vision 
of the stairway between earth and heaven and pro- 
claimed himself to Nathanael as the new and open 
way to God. . We do not grope now as Jacob did, and 
find our vision of God only in our dreams. ‘ The 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God has been 
revealed in the face of Jesus Christ.” The angels of: 
God's mercy are ascending and descending between 
earth and heaven on this Son of Man, : 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


% 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 
You Never Know.—And Jacob went out (v. 10). 


On his way to college. he agricultural course. 
‘The founder of the greatest nation that has ever ex- 


isted dodging through the land in back ways to es;; 


cape what he deserved. You would neyer have 
guessed that this was a ‘‘a prince of God” on his 
way to the ‘‘ gate of heaven.” (Gen. 32: 28, marg. 
28°: 17). 
Jake” this week, and are tempted to ‘‘éase your 
do Just wait'a while: Maybe that 
unpromising 
ligionin ‘it than easy-going, good-hearted Esau. 
The ether day a returned missionary came:to town 
and occupied our ‘‘angel room.” He was a-splendid 
man, and:is ao work in India. When a boy 
and young man he lived.in the same town up the 
state from which my neighbor came.~. ‘t Mrs, Nor- 
cross,” said I, ‘‘ Dr. Singer, the missionary at our 
house on Sunday, says he used to live in your town,” 
‘*What!” shouted Mrs. Norcross, ‘‘ that man isn’t 
Dick Singer! Well, did you ever! Why, that boy 
was the worst ragamuffin in all Squedunk, and we 
surely expected him to end on a rope” (Jas. 4: 12), 


Where God Found Him.— He /oo0k one of the stones 
of the place, and put it under his head (v.11) Was 
in distress (Gen. 35:3). ‘‘ Campin’ out,’ down the 
Brandywine, with farm lights blinking, and nothing 
more terrible for night visitors than rabbits, minks, 
muskrats, night cats, and perhaps an old cow, is one 
thing. But out there in Canaan was quite a different 
thing. His visitors might be the ancestors of those 
fellows you saw at the Zoo the other day behind the 
steel bars. No, George, Jacob was not exactly 
‘*skeered,” for he was no weakling. He had never 
had any personal knowledge of God. Knew him only 
as his father’s God. But now, flat on the breast of 
old Mother Earth, and looking up into that wonderful 
star-spangled Eastern sky, he thought it all over 
and resolved it all out. Jacob was converted on that 
Mesopotamian road, just as surely as was Paul on 
the Damascus road. To be sure, he did not have 
wings, and we know the incidents of the Laban life. 
Jerry McAuley got drunk and robbed after he met 
God for the first time. Many another saint has 
fought his way through the same deviltries. Satan 
doesn’t let goeasy. It requires first Bethel and then 


‘oe to make a ‘‘prince of God” (Luke 22: 31 ; 


ark 14:°71). 

The Church’s Work.— 7he top of it reached to 
heaven (v. 12). This is how we know Jacob was 
truly converted out there that night among the wild 
hills. Men never see angels or peep into heaveu 
until God touches eyes and something happens. 
When God opens your eyes you will be a new crea- 
tion, though you carry the marks of the old nature. 
Lots of people cry ‘‘ hypocrite,” because they can 
only see the Uncle Laban Jacob. That is all folks 
saw that day I wanted to’punch the face of the squire. 
It happened shortly after I had left Bethel and be- 
fore I got to Jabbok. The church is full of Jacobs 
like me coming along. This is why good church life 
is not all protracted meetings. Some good people 
think that if a church is not having a continuous 


(Continued on next page) 


- what God requires, but something like it. 


of the district 
into the resemblance of the steps of a stairway.— 


So when you get up against some ‘‘smarst_. 


iece of humanity:has really more fe- - | that God was really with him w 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—After the crisis recorded in 
chapter 27, Esau’s anger led Rebekah to take 
action to protect Jacob, and she proposed to 

Isaac to send Jacob to Laban, her brother, for the 
purpose of obtaining a wife within their own family, 
and not, like Esau, from the daughters of Canaan. 
Rebekah’s resourcefulness was followed by Isaac’s 
acceptance of the project, and by his blessing of Jacob 
this time with the full patriarcha? benediction. With 
characteristic readiness Jacob obeys and leaves home. 
Esau then made another attempt to regain the bless- 
ing by means of a new marriage, this time from the 
line of Ishmael. But this action shows the absence 
of spiritual realities, since Ishmael was not of the 
direct line. Esau only wishes to please his parents 
and win back the blessing. He does not do ey 
ean- 
while our lesson takes up the story of Jacob’s 
journey. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 10.—Beersheba: Where Isaac had been liv- 
ing for some time (26 : 23; 21 : 31-34).—Haran-: In 
northwest Mesopotamia (11:31). The distance was 
about 450 miles, and probably the route would be the 
same as that taken by Abraham's servant (24: 10), 
and by Abraham in er ge into Canaan (12:5). 

Verse 11.—A certain place: In the Hebrew ‘ the 
place,” a well-known place rendered particularly 
noteworthy by the occurrences here recorded; situ- 
ated three hours north of Jerusalem, and meaning 
several days’ journey from rsheba (22 : 4). 

Verse 12.—Ladder,: Stairway, the rough boulders 
erhaps seeming to form themselves 


‘Reached to heaven: implying that there was definite 
communication between himself and God.—Ange/s: 
God’s messengers were moving up and down the 
stairway, thereby suggesting constant and free com- 
munication between earth and heaven. This vision 
of Divine intercourse symbolizes the Incarnation of 
Christ as the medium of communication between man 
and God, earth and heaven (com wel berg I: 51). 
Verse 13.—/ehovah... said: The first direct reve- 
lation to Jacob, confirming the promises to Abraham. 
"Verse 14.—Zhy seed: Repeated assurance of the 
promises of chapters 12 : 2,3; 13: 14-16; 22:18; 26:4. 
Verse 15:—7/78' land: Canaan where he then lay, 


. as \promiepd. te Abraham. and Isaac (24 :5,) 


erse 16.—J/z this p/ace; Expressing his surprise 
f hile he thought that 
he was alone. Hitherto his religion and conscious- 
ness of God had: been mediated through the patri- 
archal position of his father. This was his own first 
immediate impression of the reality of God. 

Verse :17.—Afraid: The awe consequent. upon a 
definite revelation of God (Exod.. 20: 18, 19; Job 
42: 5,6; Luke 5:8; Rev. 1: 17,.18).—Dreadful: 
Inspiring awe.—-Gate of heaven: Figuratively, the 
place where God dwells, the entrance to His abode. 

Verse 18.—Poured ot]: Consecrating the spot as 
sacred (31 : 45; Josh 4:9). The eonnection between 
oil and, consecration from the earliest days is very 
interesting. The tabernacle and priests were anointed 
with oil, and the Lord Jesus is called : The Anointed 
One,” which is the meaning of ‘‘ The Messiah,” ‘* The 
Christ.” The pillar itself was intended simply as a 
memorial of the vision. ; 

Verse 19.—Beth-e/ : Meaning House of God. Jacob 

ave this name to the spot which was in the neigh- 

rhood of Juz, and subsequently the title was ex- 
tended to Luz itself (35 : 6); and still later the new 
name was finally substituted for the old (Judg. 1 : 23). 
Until the conquest both titles appear to have been 
used—Luz by the Canaanites, and Beth-el by the 
Israelites, and when Israel conquered Canaan the 
Hebrew name was substituted for the Hittite, the 
survivors of the captured city building another Luz 
in another part of the country (1 : 26). 

Verse 20.—A vow: The first reference in Scripture 
to what was afterward very common in Israel. It 
was a solemn promise to do God some service as the 
result of answered prayer.—/f God: Not implying 
uncertainty, but equivalent to ‘‘ Since God.” — Bread 
... raiment: A simple and modest expression for 
the necessaries of life. é 

Verse 21.—And Jehovah: In the margin we read : 
‘Then Jehovah,” and authorities differ as to the place 
where Jacob’s promise begins. Although he did not 
possess any high or full conception of God, there is 
no reason to charge him with bargaining or bartering 
with God. The words are rather an acknowledg- 
ment and appropriation of the promise already made, 
as much as to say: ‘‘Since Thou hast said this, Thy 
servant will be Thine for ever,” The special point 
of his promise assuredly is found in verse 22. 

Verse 22.—Goa’s house: Meaning that he would 
build an altar there for Divine worship, as he after- 
ward did (35: 15.—Zenth: The second allusion to 
tithes (14:20). Fulfilled by Jacob on his return 
(35:6, 7). These two instances prove that the prac- 
tise of voluntary tithing was known and observed 
before the age of Moses. 
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protracted meeting like the Salvation Army 
it is not fulfilling its mission. But the 
church has a great work on hand in get- 
ting its Jacobs from Bethel to Jabbok. I 


spent some years with Uncle Laban. Not 
just exactly the Jacobean program, But I 
came to Jabbok around that way. How 


about you? Where are you to-day, on the 
run, Bethel, Uncle Laban’s, or Jabbok ? 
Mark the story and save the slavery (Acts 
20:28; 1 Pet. § : 2). 

Foretelling the Future.— /ehovah stood 
above it, and said (v? 13). And this same 
identical promise is for you, You get it 
through Jesus Christ a brother of yours. All 
things are yours (Rom, 8 : 32), There under 
the stars Jacob had his fortune told. If you 
know God I can tell your fortune easily. If 
you are disconnected with heaven your for- 
tune is ‘*rocky’’ and uncertain. Some 
years ago one of the boys of the Iron Rose 
Bible Class, a telegraph operator, gave his 
heart to the Lord, I told him and the rest 
that some day he would be in a high place 
in Coatesville. God has done just what he 
says, and Telegraph Tom is running one of 
the largest businesses in town and is a leader 
in his church, At exactly the same time I 
. went to one of the most prosperous mer- 
chants, and asked him to bea Christian. I 
even got him to kneel in his store with me, I 
was so anxious for his salvation. I knew the 
future was uncertain for him. He refused. 
Ilis business has long since gone to ruin, 
and he is the greatest failure Coatesville has 
had. I am no seventh son, but I know how 
God is running this factory of his. I know 
just as well who will go up and who will go 
down in God’s workshop as in my own 
(Psalm 1 : 3). 


Where It Is.— 7%is is the gate of heaven 
(v.17). And only an ordinary desert stone- 
pile. Any place will be a gate to heaven if 
you will have it so. I am writing this lesson 
on the cars from Rochester to Philadelphia. 
I have been spending Sunday with the big 
Hubbell Bible Class of one thousand men. 
The president of this class is a leading oar 
‘cian of that beautiful city. He and a lot of 
‘fellows have found that Bible class a gate of 
heaven. On the other hand, George Atkins 
found our greasy old machine-shop the gate 
‘of heaven. You find the gate of heaven 
right alongside of yourself. You have to 
wander far away from yourself to find the 
gate of hell—away from father, mother, love, 

-and God. When the prodigal son came to 
dimself he found he. was right alongside of 
the father’s love, the fatted calf, the robe, 
the ring, the merry friends, and at the gate 
of heaven (Luke 17 : 21; 16 : 23, 26), 


COATESVILLE Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


A“. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
yee the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 

- cent stamp. 

The Safety of Following.—/ am with 
thee, and will keep thee whtithersoever thou 
oest (Golden Text). A little girl was watch- 
ing a farmer taking a flock of sheep down a 
steep hill to the river below, ‘* Oh dear, he 
is going to let them get drowned!’’ she 
cried. ‘No, he isn’t,’’ replied her practi- 
cal-minded brother. ‘* Do you suppose he 
would lead those sheep where they could be 
hurt? Why, they belong to him.’’—A/rs. AZ. 
Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. From 
The Lookout. 


A God-Given Dream.—And he dreamed 
(v. 12). The Rev. aes Newton, the fame 
» of whose piety fills all Christendom, while a 
profligate sailor on shipboard, in his dream 
thought that a being approached him and 
gave him a very beautiful ring, and put it 
upon his finger, and said to him, ‘‘ As long 
as you wear that ring you will be prospered; 
if you lose that ring you will be ruined.”’ 
In the same dream another personage ap- 
peared, and by a strange infatuation per- 
suaded John Newton to throw that ring over- 
board, and it sank into the sea. Then the 
mountains in sight were full of fire and the 
air was lurid with consuming wrath. While 
John Newton was repenting of his folly in 
having thrown overboard the treasure, an- 
other personage came through the dream, 
and told John Newton he would plunge into 
the sea and bring the ring up if he desired it. 
He plunged into the sea and brought it up, 
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‘and said to John Newton, ‘‘ Here is that 


gem, but I think I will keep it for you, lest 
you lose it again ’’; and John Newton con- 
sented, and all the fire went out from the 
mountains, and all the signs of lurid wrath 
disappeared from the air. ohn Newton 
said that he saw in his dream that that valua- 
ble gem was his soul, and that the being who 
persuaded him to thiow it overboard was 
Satan, and that the One who plunged in and 
restored that gem, keeping it for him, was 
Christ. That dream makes one of the most 
wonderful chapters in the life of that most 
wonderful man.— W. R. Clark, Hudders- 
field, Eng. From a sermon by Dr. T, De 
Witt Falmage 


Why It Was Safe.—/ am with thee, and 
will keep thee whithersoever thou goest (Golden 
Text). A little child of three or four years 
was taken down into the heart of a great city 
one day by a.relative who was on a shoppin 
expedition, The thronged sidewalks, oa 
especially the crowded streets with their 
stream of traffic— cars, automobiles, and 
horses pressing upon each other continually 
—greatly interested the baby, and she told 
of it on ier return. ‘* Weren’t you afraid to 
go across among all those things?” she was 
asked, ‘* No,’’ she answered serenely, ‘* The 
big p’liceman just held up his hand, and all 
the folks and horses waited while Charlotte 
went over.’’ To her childish thought it was 
ail for Charlotte,—just a moment of enforced 
quiet that one little girl might pass safely. 
It was all she needed to know, ‘and practi- 
cally it was true.—Amnnie M. Morton, Belle- 
ville, Ont. From Onward. 


Hunting for God.— Surely Jehovah is in 
this place, and I knew it not (v.16). In 
one of his poems Lowell tells the story of 
an ancient prophet who made a pilgrimage 
far into the wilderness until he reached the 
holy hill, Mount Sinai. He had lost the 
sense of God’s presence, and had set out for 
the sacred mountain, confident that there, if 
anywhere, he should find it again. And so 
hé stood on the hillside and prayed to God 
to give him a sign, He bowed his head and 
waited for the answer to his prayer, He 
expected something wonderful, perhaps a 
loud peal of thunder, * He heard nothing ; 
not eyen.a :breath of wind stirred. the. air. 
But suddenly, while his eyes were cast on 
the ground at his feet, the tuft of moss before 
him burst open, and a little violet. sprang 
through. In a moment it flashed upon him 
how blind he had been.’ He remembered 
that just before he lett home his little daugh- 
ter had come running to him to give him a 
nosegay of precisely the same flowers. They 
grew at his own door, and he had no need 
to come so far for them.— W. Hetherington, 
Plumstead, Eng. From The Expository 
Times. The prise for this week ts awarded 
to this illustration, 


A Christian Nation’s Giving.—O/ a// 
that thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee (v; 22). In the midst of an 
age of plenty, even luxury.and wealth, God 
is made a beggar. ‘Though the wealth of 
Christians in the United States is estimated 
at $8,000,000, 000, in the year 1910 they gave 
to the spreading of the gospel among those 
who have never heard of it only one-twelfth 
of a tithe of the savings. In other words, 
after all necessary expenses had been paid 
and luxuries provided, out of what they were 
ready to deposit in the bank they gave one 
one-hundred-and-twentieth part. Is it sur- 
prising that the cause suffers? What does 
God think of us?—Zmma C. Fisk, Boon- 
ville, N. Y. From Missions, 


God’s Honoring of the Tenth.—0O/ a// 
that thou shalt give me Iwill surely give the 
tenth unto thee (v. 22), Twenty-two years 
ago Albert A. Hyde, to-day the richest man 
in Wichita, Kansas, found himself without 
money and $50,000 in debt. But with high 
courage he again started business, and open- 
ing his Bible at the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Genesis, he made a ring around the twenty- 
second verse. A doctor who had known 
Mr. Hyde for some time gave him a recipe 
for an ointment he had used in his private 
practise, and suggested that he put it on the 
market as a commercial commodity. This 
ointment was the mentholatum sold every- 
where in the United States at this time. Mr. 
Hyde has kept his promise and his giving is 
very much in excess of the tithe, It supports 
a mission school in India. It contributes 


| largely to the Y. M. C. A. in Wichita. It 
| maintains a missionary steamboat in Africa, 


supports in full three missionaries in China, 
one in Japan, one in India, and seven in the 
United States,” besides _ autherous” private 





ramen 9 ai which few besides Mr. Hyde 
imself know about.—LeHia Munsell, Her- 
ington, Kans. ¢ 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


TONE AND StaAIRWAY.—For a suitable 
illustration of our lesson, the teacher 
may bring to-the class a flat stone, 

perhaps as large as the hand, and may use it 
to represent the stone used by Jacob as a 
pillow at Bethel. He will ask the pupils to 
name the causes of Jacob’s hardships, the 
deeds that led up to this pillow of stone; 
and as each is named, he will write it on a 
separate slip of paper, which he will deposit 
under the flat stone. These’ may be some- 
thing like the following: ‘‘Jacob’s selfish- 
ness,’’ ‘*Jacob’s taking advantage of his 
brother’s weakness,’’ ‘‘ Jacob’s trickery,’’ 
** Jacob’s lie to his father,’’ ‘‘-Jacob’s failure 
to trust God for what was best for his life.’’ 

The next symbol for the illustration of the 
lesson will be a pasteboard representation of 
the angels’ stairway, This may have steps, 
or it may be a simple incline, but it should 
be gilded, or covered with gilt paper. It 
will be propped up with books, and the 
lower edge wil! rest against the stony pillow. 
You will ask the pupils to imagine the angels 
going up and down on this golden stairway, 
and you will get them to name the angels, 
after you have given a specimen .name, such 
as ‘*The Angel of Patience.’’ Write this 
on a small piece of paper—simply ‘ Pa- 
tience ’”’ will suffice—and pin this on the 
stairway to represent one angel that came to 
help Jacob. Other angels that God: sent to 
him will be named by the class with the 
teacher’s aid: Comfort, Hope, Forgiveness, 
Peace, Strength, Prosperity, etc. 

The third symbol, concluding the lesson, 
will be the stone -used at the start. It will 
have a flat end, upon which it can be set up- 
right, representing the commemorative pillar 
into which Jacob transformed his hard pil- 
low. . It should have,a flat top as well asa 
flat base, and on this top you will place slips 
of paper on which you heave written the 
promises of God which the pillar commemo- 
rated: ‘* I will give you this land,’’ ‘+I will 
give it to your children,’’? ‘*Your descen- 
dants shall be ‘thany,’’ ‘‘ Your descendants 
shall bless the world,’? ‘‘I will be with 
you,”’ **I will keep you,’’ ‘I will bring 
you again to this land,’’ ‘‘I will not leave 
you.’’ You will add, on paper of another 
color, the promises that Jacob made, which 
also the pillar commemorated: ‘* The Lord 
shall be my God,’’ .‘‘ This stone shall be 
God’s house,’’ ‘*I will give God a tenth.” 

All this having been done, take time to 
review, asking the class what was under the 
pillow, what was on the stairway, and what 
is on the pillar, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
‘a 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


E...TARRIED ¢here all night, be- 
cause the sun was set (v. 11). Half 
an hour after sunset the stars would 

be visible, and the darkness of night would 
rapidly follow. Sleeping out of doors is 
quite common in Palestine in the dry, rain- 
less summer. The use of kid-flesh by Re- 
bekah for the savory meat suggests that 
season of the year. Jacob’s shepherd cloak 
would be a protection against the dew of 
night and the chill before the dawn, and 
the use of a stone for a pillow is also a com- 
mon device of muleteers and peasants on a 
journey. Jacob would be in need of rest 
and sleep, as he had probably left before 
daybreak so as to afford no trace of his di- 
rection. 

He... took the stone... and poured oil 
upon... it(v. 18), From force of habit, or to 
avoid suspicion, Jacob seems to have taken 
with him his shepherd’s pouch, which along 
with needle, knife, bandage, etc., usually 
contains a small bottle of oil for ‘* first aid ’’ 
to a wounded sheep. 

This stone... shall be God's house (v.22). 
—To Oriental sentiment it. would be the house 
of thé stoiie, not merely the stone of the 
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house. Any building erected over it would 
be merely a protecting enclosure i the stone 
made the shrine where vows would be re- 
ceived and honored by the God of Jacob. 
Oriental religious feeling seeks some visible 
connection with God, or with his saints 
through whom he spoke or wrought. Ata 
village near Beyrout there was an ancient 
shrine, with a pillar in front of it blackened 
by the smoke of native lamps. Some years 
ago the village fathers built a church in a 
more convenient situation in the center of 
the village, and when it was completed, 
they transferred to it the name and the pillar 
of the old shrine. But next morning the 
stone pillar was back in its former place ! 
The saint (or a devout minority of the vil- 
lagers) had disapproved of the change, and 
so they had to erect a small building’ beside 
the pillar and leave it there. Mecca is the 
shrine of ‘*the black stone’’ for one hun- 
dred and seventy million Moslems. | 

Iwill surely give the tenth unto thee (v. 22). 
In the East the giving of a tithe is not so 
much an act of extra merit as aduty. Amid 
the rapacities of the Turkish custom house 
under the old regime, a tenth of the esti- 
mated gross value of a case of goods was 
struck off as something not to be meddied 
with, and the tax was imposed on the re- 
maining nine-tenths. The poor. Jewish 
woman, sending her batch to the bakery, 
puts on one side of the tray a small bunch 
of dough as a sanctifying tithe-offering, and 
sprinkles it with earth to make sure that it 
will be thrown as desired into the baker’s 
oven, The peasant leaves a small corner of 
his field unreaped for the benefit of the poor 
on the same principle. But such an offer- 
ing is. not regarded as a voluntary gift. It is 
an obligation, and anything that is to get the 
name of generosity must come after that, 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
“~ 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


T WAS more than three thousand years 
ago that Jacob journeyed northward to 
visit his kinsmen—a long time for tradi- 

tion to preserve the identity of any one of 
his many camping-places;. but we do know 
with a reasonable degree of certainty that 
the Bethel of the Genesis story was near the 
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spot marked 14 on our map. If we stand 
there now, facing south, and looking over 
that part of the Judean hill country which. is 
included between these diverging lines, we 
have spread out before us a part of the land 
over which Jacob had been traveling. To- 
day a Syrian farmer is raising a scanty crop 
of grain in a bit of the soil at our feety _Piti- 
fully unpromising soil it must have been at 
the start, for stones had first to be dug out ; 
and there were so many as to furnish mate- 
rial for a high wall or fence, with others left 




















LESSON FOR APRIL 13 (Gen. 28 : 10-22) 


over, piled in heaps here and there. Beyond 
the field a country road ascends a small 
wooded hill, where the few little houses of 
modern Bethel show among the trees. 
Straight ahead, south of the village, hills, 
valleys, and rolling plains reach far off 
toward where Hebron lies between hills of 
its own. (We saw Hebron last week.) 
Down there at the south was home—all the 
home Jacob knew. He was used to think- 
ing of ead as his father’s protector, but 
evidently he had thought of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence and power as confined within specific 
eographical limits—divine authority with a 
imited ‘* department ’’ of action. Here at 
Bethel, somewhere near the ground on which 
we stand, the consciousness of a far bigger 
truth was given to Jacob,—the truth that 
Jehovah may still be close to the soul, no 
Matter where the body roams. That idea 
has been familiar to us ever since our earliest 
childhood, but it was not always familiar to 
men, 


‘* Thoughts that great hearts once broke for we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air."’ 


We inherited it from Christian ancestors. 
They inherited it from Jewish teachers. And 
Jewish faith goes back, for part of its basis, 
to Jacob who dreamed here under the starry 
sky. 

ee the Underwood stereograph entitled 
‘¢ Gathering tares from wheat in the stony 
fields of Bethel,’’ Fuller information about 
this travel system was given in last week’s 
issue of the Times, ) 


Lesson Hymns and Psaims 


** Abide with me : fast falls the eventide."’ 
‘1 need thee every hour."’ 
‘** Lead, kindly Light.’’ 
** Lo! God is here : let us adore."” 
** Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 
** Softly now the light of dav.”’ 
** Still with thee, O my God." 
** Tarry with me, O my Saviour.” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrica! 
Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm. 42 : 1-6 (88 :-1-4, 6). 

Psalm 80 ; 1-3, 10 (164 : 1-3). 

Psalm 63 : 1-6 (125 : 1-3), 

Psalnr 34 311-13 (72 : 1-3). 

Psalm 96 : 5-7 (194: Ae 

*% 


‘From the Platform ~ 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we thank thee for every new experience of thee. 
We thank thee that even in our dreams we 
may be drawn nearer to thee. May we be 
eonscious of thy presence in whatever circum- 


4 Stance we find ourselves. Whether we recog- 
; nize thy presence in a vision of angels or in 


common ways that find us at our daily tasks, 
may we cherish with ‘undying gratitude every 
reminder of thee. We rejoice that thou art 
with us even as with thy servants of old. May 
each new revealing of thyself be indeed a gate 
of heaven to us for this life and the life to come. 
In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—(Let the superinten- 
dent wait quietly until the school is waiting 
in silence for him to speak. There is no 
method for securing order like. the ex- 
bression of order in the doings of the super- 
intendent himself. Indeed, it is possible so 
to conduct a school that nothing needs to be 
said about keeping order. 

Will Miss Blank’s class repeat the Golden 
Text? (The class should be notified before 
the session that they will be asked to do 
this.) Now let us all repeat the same text 
together. There are two words in the text 
which mean everything to us. Let me put 
these. two words on the board—the one at 
the left, the other at the right: © 


| THEE 


God is speaking these two words, —of himself 
when he uses the pronoun ‘‘],’’ and to 
Jacob when he uses the pronoun “ thee.’’ 

These words are separated on the board ; 
but it is not God’s plan that he and man 
should be separated. Let us bring the 
words together with two other words in the 
text, ‘‘am with’’; 
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Will you read the sentence with me? ‘I 
am with thee,’’ 

This was a wonderful source of joy and 
strength to Jacob. The same great fact is 
true of any servant of the living God to-day. 
And God went further with Jacob, as, in- 
deed, he means to do with us, in explaining 
what his presence would mean; for there 
are two other words in the text that show 
what a close fellowship he intended to have 
with his servant, and how he would care for 
—_ Let us put these two words on the 

rd, Will you tell me what they are? 
Ves; ‘** Will keep.’? Now let us read to- 





m ter LHEE 
WHITHERSOEVER 











gether what is here. ‘‘I am with thee; I 
will keep thee,’’ ‘There is one more word 
in the text that shows the extent of God’s 
purpose toward Jacob, God was not plan- 
ning to be with him merely at Bethel, or to 
keep him in his loving care for just that 
wonderful night. Will you tell me that big 
word that expresses the extent of God’s care? 
Ves; ‘* Whithersoever,”’ 

Have any of us been in the least doubt 
about God’s loving care over us during the 
past week? Are we a little bit afraid of to- 
morrow? God would not have itso. Let 
these words that are before us bring en- 
couragement and joy into our lives, for the 
God of Jacob is our God, and he is with us 
and will keep us in his tender care whither- 
soevéer we go. Let us bow our heads in 
silent prayer and let each one of us thank 
him for what he is in our lives, and ask him 
to show us how to make his love very real 
to others. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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‘For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING,—God watches over 
his children. 

Before the Lesson.—Did you ever 
sleep out of doors? Do you know of any 
animals that sleep out of doors? Pure, 
fresh air makes people and animals strong. 
Many times last winter I saw on a porch a 
baby-carriage, sheltered from the wind, in 
which a baby boy enjoyed his nap while 
tucked in warm blankets. Sometimes, when 
awake, he was dressed warmly and propped 
up with pillows. He was too little to talk, 
but loved to watch the people and horses go 
by. My! what rosy cheeks he had! 

Soldiers often sleep out of doors or in 
tents. If you watch closely these spring 
days you may notice screened porches or 
tents in the yard where people sleep. Do 
they need to be afraid? Wherever people 
sleep it makes them feel safe and brave to 
repeat : 

‘* Into thy loving care, 

Into thy keeping,"’ etc. 


Do you ever sing at bedtime : 


‘* God is always near me 
In the darkest night. 
He can see me just the same 
As by mid-day light ’’? 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 


Some travelers must sleep out of doors be- 
cause no housés are near. We have a story 
to-day about such a traveler. It was Jacob, 
who had: to leave home because his twin 
brother Esau was angry with him. Can you 
tell why? (Review last Sunday’s story.) 

Lesson Story.— Before Jacob started to 
that country where his mother, Rebekah, used 
to live Isaac called Jacob, and talked to 
him about God’s promises to Abraham and 
Isaac. Then Isaac said, ‘*God bless you 
and your family, and give you the land 
which he promised to Abraham.’’ Then 
Isaac sent Jacob away. 

Jacob traveled over hills and across val- 
leys till at sunset; after climbing a high hill, 
he sfopped near the top to stay all night. 
Perhaps he felt lonesome, but he was not 
alone. He piled a few stones for a pifow, 
wrapped himself in his cloak or blanket, and 
lay down to sleep. If the stars were shin- 
ing in the clear sky I think Jacob must have 
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remembered God’s promise to Abraham, for 
he was in the same place, at Bethel, where 
Abraham had once built an altar, because 
God promised that his family should be many, 
like the stars. Before going to sleep surely 
Jacob thought, ‘‘1 will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.”’ 


‘* Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my Father's near, 
od sees! God sees !"’ 
—* Carols.” 


Jacob was so tired from his day’s journey 
that he went to sleep and dreamed of a won- 
derful ladder reaching from earth to heaven 
on which angels went up and down, At the 
top stood the Lord, who said, ‘J am the 
God of Abraham,”’ etc, (vs. 13-15. 

Jacob woke, and said, ‘‘ Surely the Lord 
is in this place ; it is God’s house, it is the 
gate of heaven.’’ The light began to dawn. 
Sing ‘‘ God’s gift of day and night ’’ (Carols). 
With the early sunbeams Jacob rose. He 
felt like worshiping God, 


** When perm | gilds the skies 
My heart awaking cries, 
May Jesus Christ be praised.” 

(Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 60c.) 


‘No church nor building was near, so Jacob 
built an altar from the stones he had used 
for a pillow. He poured oil over the stones. 
As the flames rose Jacob worshiped God. 
There at Bethel, before starting again on his 
journey, Jacob made a promise (vs, 20-22). 

An effective way of illustrating the tithe 
may be made by separating an orange into 
sections (using only ten). Leave them stand- 
ing within the peeling like a flower, or put 
them on a plate. Choose a child to whom 
you give the orange, saying, ‘‘ This orange 
I give to you ; it is yours, but when you eat 
it 1 hope you will give back one piece 
to me,”’ : 

It is easy to follow this with a suggestion 
that each child shall keep a pretty box in 
which to put God’s part of all he receives 
(one-tenth), from which to make regular 
proportionate offerings. A choice booklet 
contains a beautiful true story, ‘* Partnership 
with God,’’ or, ‘‘ Little Margaret and Her 
Three Boxes.’? It may be secured for 25 
cents from Mrs. D.C. Geggie, 114 West 
Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

After the Lesson.—God’s promise to watch 
over his children is just as true now as when 
Jacob took his journey. 


** Like Jacob, in his Bethel rest, 
‘The angels are looking on me. 
They watch my pillow—I am blest— 
‘The angels are looking on me." 


Hand-work,— Draw a stone, such as Jacob 
used for a pillow, and write ‘* God is Near,’’ 
CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


HEN those recent explorers of the 
South Pole region passed the last 
town and beyond the limits of a 
wireless call, placing themselves beyond 
human aid, some hearts must have felt the 
isolation and wondered whether it was worth 
while to continue. Only the valiant leader’s 
vision of the ultimate good made the hard- 
ships endurable. 

To-day we see a stranded, tired, discour- 
aged traveler in a strange, desolate region. 
He had lied and stolen and cheated to attain 
a certain end, and instead of attaining it at 
once, as he supposed, he finds himself a 
friendless outcast, 

The Dreamer. Who is thisman? Recall 
the conditions at home, and how the mother 
suggested that the son be sent to find a wife. 
lier plotting is punished, for she never sees 
her favorite son again.- Tell of his journey 
and his pillow. Note Jacob’s condition as 
he lay down to rest. He is physically tired ; 
he has forfeited the comforts of home and 
has no compensation ; he has never had the 
personal assurance of the blessing, as his 
father and grandfather had. Explain why. 
Possibly in his thoughts he is debating, ‘* Is 
it worth while to continue? Would it not 
be better to make peace with Esau and be 
comfortable? Have I been mistaken, that 
my path is so hard?’’ What made Jacob’s 
path hard? Had God forsaken him? How 
was it Jacob’s own fault that he was here? 
Do many people blame God for what is the 
natural result of their own evil actions? 

The Dream. Describe this stony, deso- 
late region, which might have suggested a 
stair or ladder to Jacob’s tired eyes. Then 
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the ever-watchful God sent an inspiring vis- 
ion to encourage and strengthen the wan- 
derer. How precious is the thought «hat 
God never deserts xs. 

Suggestions from the Vision. The ladder 
or stair is a means to attain to a higher place. 
We mount it a step ata time. God is at the 
end of our climbing. The end of the ladder 
is at our feet ; we can begin to climb at once, 

Better than the vision was the voice, 
Memorize the promise. Note that this was 
the opening of teneh’s spiritual eyes. He 
began to understand a little cf the possibilities 
of spiritual life. The promise to Jacob is to 
us also, for are we not in God’s care ? 

The Awakening. Note the two awaken- 
ings. Physically, Jacob was refreshed ; spir- 
itually, he realized we ‘‘ cannot drift beyond 
his love and care.”’ ; 

Following this realization came the mark- 
ing of this sacred place, and the vow. Note 
that the things Jacob bargained for were. but 
means to his desired end, He desired to be 
restored. Explain vows. Illustrate by the 
marriage vows and baptismal vows how 
sacred and binding such vows are. Note 
that no one urged Jacob to make the vow; 
he wanted to. But having made it, he is 
responsible for keeping it. 

No wonder Jacob wanted to mark that 
happy day. hat made it such a happy 
one? It is always a happy day in a girl’s 
life when she realizes that Jesus Christ has a 
very personal relation to her as Saviour. 
Then she too will gladly vow: In all my 
dreams and ambitions I. desire to be 
** Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ Help me to 
keep the vow that I will live ‘‘ Nearer to 
thee.” Read the hymn in closing. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read the story of Jacob meeting Rachel 
(Gen, 29 : I-20). 

How did Jacob’s wealth increase? (Gen. 
30 : 25-36.) 

Read of Jacob’s escape from Laban (Gen. 
31 : I-24). 

Read of Jacob’s covenant with Laban 
(Gen. 31 : 44-55). Memorize the Mizpah 
verse (v. 48). Me 

Read Genesis 32 : 3-21. What made Jacob 
afraid to meet Esau?. Note his prayer (vs. 
10, II), FF 

Read of Jacob’s wrestling match (Gen. 32 = 
22-32). What did the giving of a new name 
indicate ? 

Read of Jacob’s meeting with Esau (Gen. 

3: 1-17). Memorize Ephesians 4 : 32. 
What good points have you seen developing 
in Jacob? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


ss HERE did you -leep when you went 
camping ?’’ was the way teacher 
began iast Sunday. 

We told him the mosquitoes were so bad 
in the tent that we spread our blankets out 
under the trees. 

‘* It seemed awful still,’ said little Carl, - 
‘* when you woke up ’way in the night, and 
the stars looked so close.’’ 

** To-day’s lesson is about Jacob sleepin 
out under the stars,’’ smiled teacher, ane 
how he learned that heaven is really very 
near. But first,’? he added, ‘* we must have 
the question slips answered to find out where 
he was going, and why.’’ 

So Bumps told how Esau was going to 
kill Jacob when he got a good chance. Bull- 
dog said Rebekah got on to Esau’s game and 
warned Jacob to light out and visit her folks 
back home till Esau kind of got-over it, you 
know. Carl had that part where-Rebekah 
got the old father to let Jacob go for fear 
he’d fall in love with some heathen girl. 

Then Skinny drew a map on the board, 
and showed where Beersheba and Bethel 
and Haran were, and how the-road went. 
He said he thought it must have been a 
long, lonesome trip for a man to make alone. 

Bert read in Genesis 12 : 8 how Abraham 
camped right near Bethel when he first came 
to that country, and teacher showed a pic- 
ture of the way it looks there now. 

Fred explained that they didn’t use soft 
pillows in those days, but wanted somethin 
hard, like the Japs do, so that rock woul 
be all right for Jacob. 

Teacher asked what Jacob dreamed about 
that night, and we told of the ladder and 
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angels, and God at the top. Then he kind 
of hummed that verse of the hymn : 


‘* Though like the wanderer, 
‘The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone, 
Yet in my dreams I'd be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearet, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee !"’ 


‘* What was God trying to teach Jacob? ’”’ 
he asked, 

‘¢ Mother says it meant God was always 
watching over him wherever he went,’’ spoke 
up Fred, **and that Jacob could send up 
prayers and receive blessings any time, any- 
where.” 

** That’s it,’’? nodded teacher, ‘* but didn’t 
Jacob know that anyway ?’’ 

‘*T guess not,’’ answered Skinny, ‘* Ac- 
cording to verse 16 he seemed surprised to 
find God was there,’’ 

** Of course we don’t need any lesson like 
that,’’ smiled teacher. 

** No, sir,’’ said Bert, ‘‘we know God is 
every where,”’ 

‘*Some men don’t believe there is any 
God,’’ declared Bulldog Jones. 

‘*I know it,’’ answered teacher, picking 
up a piece of chalk and turning to the board, 
** They believe 





GOD IS NO WHERE 





while the true Christian knows 


GOD IS NOW HERE 


That's the difference between unbelief and 
faith. The trouble is,’’ he added, ** the un- 
believer doesn’t know, He’s like a blind 
man saying there is no sun.’”’ 

‘* Now, William,’’ said teacher, turning to 
me, ‘‘ why was Jacob afraid when he found 
God was there ?”’ 

** Afraid God was going to punish him,’’ I 
answered, 

*¢ But it was next morning, after God had 
promised to bless him, that he was afraid,’’ 
objected teacher, 

‘*I think he was afraid,’’ spoke up little 
Carl, ‘‘ because God was so good and he had 
been so mean,’’ and teacher said that was it, 
and that a guilty conscience makes a man' a 
coward, 

** Do we ever forget that God is with us?’ 
went on teacher. 

‘*Men must forget it,’’ I said, ‘‘ or they 
wouldn’t steal or drink,”’ 

‘*Or get mad,’’ added teacher, smiling. 
Then I felt foolish, because I got awful mad 
last week, but I didn’t think teacher knew 
about it. 

**I guess we forget God’s being there or 
we wouldn’t get discouraged and blue,’’ said 
little Carl wistfully, He's always been 
sickly, you know. 

‘* | don’t see how God can be everywhere 
at once,’’ scowled Bulldog. 

** Neither do I,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘ But 
I know it’s true, for people everywhere feel 
his power, just as this little needle feels the 
power of the North Pole wherever we take 
it,’? and he laid a pocket compass on the 
table. It whirled around a while, and then, 
sure enough, pointed north, 

‘*Even obstacles make no difference,’’ 
said he, putting up a book between the com- 
pass and the North Pole, and, sir, the elec- 
tricity pulled right through the book. 

‘sPaul understood that,’’ said teacher, 
‘* when he wrote, ‘ Neither height nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God,’ ”’ 

‘* There’s only one thing that will change 
the compass,’’ he wenton, taking off the 
book and putting a flatiron on the table a 
little to one side, ‘‘and it doesn’t stop the 
electricity, but leads the needle astray.’’ 
And, sure enough, the needle pointed away 
round to the west. 

** That’s what sin does,’’ he said slowly, 
**coming between us and God. It turns us 
away from him, But it doesn’t turn him 
away from us. He is always there ready to 
receive us when we will put away our sin.’’ 
So he took the iron off and let the needle 
swing back north; and just then the bell 
- rang. 

Fred’s slip for next Sunday says, ‘*‘ Read 
to the class in your Bible Story Book from 
Jacob’s reaching Haran to his meeting Esau 
again.’”’ Mine is, ‘* Bring a list of the chil- 
dren born to Jacob at Haran.’’ Bert has to 
be. ready to read Jacob’s prayer in Genesis 
32: 9-12. Carl is to draw the map and 
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point out Haran, Mt. Seir, Jabbok, and Suc- 
coth. Bumps and Skinny are appointed to 
read like a dialogue that place in the Bible 
where Jacob atid Esau meet, and Bulldog 
has to bring a pocketful of beans. 


A Word by the Editor, -—Pucker’s view 
resents the following suggestions for teach- 
ing this lesson: - : 


I. Where to Begin, 


Impressiveness of the night. If your boys 
never camped out, remind them of some 
night when they have been out late. 

Il. Points to Develop. 
Esau’s “Pager revenge. 
Rebekah’s warning. 
The custom of hard pillows. 
What Jacob dreamed. 
Mistaken unbelief. 
Sin’s cowardice, 


Truths to Teach. 


God’s continual, loving presence, 
The danger of forgetting God. 
Sin separates from God. 


IV. Lllustrations to Use. 


Some picture of Bethel. 
A map sketched on the blackboard. 
Two blackboard sentences. 
A pocket compass. . 
The picture is in almost any book about 
the Holy Land. A compass can be 
borrowed from a jewelry store, toy-shop, 
or high school laboratory. Bring up 
Bulldog’s objections yourself, if neces- 
sary, in order to introduce the black- 
board work and object lesson. 
V. Scripture to Apply. 
Genesis 12 : 8; Romans 8 : 35, 38, 39. 
Work to Assign. 
Prepare slips of paper with each boy’s 
work assigned. Keep a copy of the 
stips yourself. They had better look up 
intervening events in the Bible Story 


Book, :as young boys ought not to read 
chapter 30. 


III. 


VI. 





Dean Gray’s Bible Class 


By James M. Gray, D.D. 
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Making Over Jacob 


OD is at work on Jacob all through this 

lesson, and grace is having its way. 

As another puts it, ‘* Jacob is not for- 

saken, but is permitted to reap the shame 
and sorrow of his self-chosen way.’’ 

The first step is Bethel (28 : 10-22). See 
God in faithfulness blessing the runaway (vs. 
13, 15). What a flood of light for that time 
must Jacob’s dream have thrown upon the 
certainty of heaven, as well as the easy com- 
munication to be had with it, to say nothing 
of the interest which God and the holy angels 
feel in the affairs of men. _ Read in this con- 
nection Luke 15: 10; Johni : 51; Hebrews 
1:14, and recall Mrs. Adams’ beautiful 
hymn, ‘*‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ which 
is based upon this incident in Jacob’s life. 
Let us be generous to Jacob here. In the 
consideration of his vow (vs. 20-22), which, 
remember, was entirely voluntary, the ‘*if’’ 
does not necessarily express a doubt, as it 
might be translated ‘‘since’’ or ‘*so then.”’ 
May we not regard it as his acceptance of 
the divine promise, so that from that moment 
Jehovah did in some sense become his God, 
as he had been of his father and grandfather ? 
Ang let us qualify just a little our customary 
criticism of his selfish proposition in verse 22, 
For example, with all our fuller knowledge 
of God, do we give as much as one-tenth of 
our possessions to him? If he were not still 
dealing with us on the principle of grace, not 
merit, where would any of us stand? But 
before leaving Bethel there is a timely dis- 
pensational application to be noted, as indi- 
cated in the Scofield Bible. It speaks of 
Israel as a nation cast out of the land of 
promise because of evil-doing there, but 


holding the promise of restoration and bless- | 


ing (Deut. 30 : I-10). 

The next step is Haran (chap. 29). Verses 
9-11 seem a little free for modern and occi- 
dental customs, but as another says, the 
morals of these.simple folk were good, and 
the estimation in which they held the honor 


‘of women high, as is illustrated in the fact 


that a young girl like Rachel might expose 
herself to the hazards of pastoral life without 


i thee. 





risk. Rachel’s enthusiasm in carrying home 
the news reminds us of hér aunt, Rebekah 
(v. 12), though of course when Jacob spoke 
of himself as her father’s brother, he meant, 
after the Oriental fashion, his nephew. 
What a time they must have had over the 
family hearth that night! A month elapses 
before they settle down to prosaic things (v. 
14), and some of them are not so prosaic 
either (v. 18). 

The first contract between Laban and 
Jacob now attracts one’s attention (29 : 15 
to 30 : 24). Jacob soon begins to reap what 
he himself has sown (29 : 25), but happily he 
is not obliged to wait another seven years 
before marrying Rachel, receiving that part 
of his compensation in advance (vs. 27, 28). 
We meet with some indelicate things in these 
chapters, at least as we regard them, but 
these histories were recorded not from our 
point of ‘view, but in the realistic style of the 
simple people of the past. The polygamy 
and concubinage spoken of are not only con- 
trary to the gospel, but are not to be regarded 
as approved of God at any time (Mal. 2: 14, 
15: Matt. 19 : 3-9). 

The second contract (30 : 25 to 31 : 16) 
turns the tables on Laban, who deserved all 
he received, But Jacob’s shrewdness is ex- 
plained by God’s interposition on his behalf 
(31 : 4-13). All this is the fulfilment of the 
original promise of blessing and cursing 

iven to Abraham (chap, 12), which was 
urther carried out in the later history of 
Israel, and will be markedly fulfilled at the 
end of this age and throughout the millen- 
nium. Read in this connection the parable 
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of the sheep and the goats, at the close of 
Matthew 25, where the ‘‘ brethren ’’ spoken 
of by Christ are his people of Israel at that 
time. There is a divine reason why the Jew 
of to-day holds the money-bags of the world, 
and why he is such a factor in all our com- 
mercial centers. It is significant to see that 
Jacob has the sympathy of his wives in the 
issue between him and his father-in-law, and 
that they are so ready to go with him to his 
own land. We find the inspiration of and en- 
couragement for this in 31:13. And yet 
these wives were still idolaters (v.19)! How 
this further indicates the divine longsuffer- 
ing, and the purpose of grace independent 
of the conscious and willing co-operation of 
God’s creatures. Notice Jacob’s testimony 
to God’s great favor toward him (v. 42), and 
the distinction of faith in his oath as com- 
pared with that of Laban (v. 53). How 
does the conclusion of this story illustrate 
Proverbs 16 : 7? 


Questions to Test Your Study. 

1, What spiritual revelations are to be 
found in Jacob’s dream? 

2. How might the ‘if’? in Jacob’s vow 
be interpreted ? : 

3. What is the dispensaticnal application 
of the Bethel incident? 

4. From what point of view are we to in- 
terpret some of the incidents recorded in 
these chapters ? 

5. Have you read the close of Matthew 25 
in connection with this lesson ? 

6. Quote Proverbs 16 : 7 from memory. 

CHICAGO, 





FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 


J 





N THESE lessons which we are now 
studying upon Jacob, it is well for us to 
consider the great truth of Christian 


'development.® “Emphasis placed upon the 


present with God means a wonderful future, 
for God can make ‘Israel’? out of Jacob, 
and transform a sélfish man into a Prince 
with God and with men. ‘ 

There are men who have embodied the 
wonderful truth of the poet : 


** Rise ! for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on ; 
The others have buckled their-armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone : 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 
tach man has some part to play ; 
The Past and the Future are looking 
Into the face of the stern ‘To-day.”’ 


If we can learn this lesson within our homes 
the future speaks for us a great light and 
service ; a loyal, constant blessing, blended 
with happiness and satisfaction. 





April 7 to 13 


Mon. —Gen. 28: 10-22. Jacob at Bethel. 

Rising from that night of rest at Bethel, 
Jacob vowed a vow as he reared that pillar 
in the wilderness, pledged to give one-tenth 
of all that God gave him back to God. Some- 
times we think the tithe was a national com- 
mand, but here it was a voluntary vow, and 
blessing followed it, as it ever has. 


Help us, our Father in heaven, to give to 
thee regularly and systematically from that 
which thou hast given tous. May we give 
at least a tenth of our income to thee, not 
because we desirea blessing, but because we 
wish to honor thee. May the church of 
Christ throughout the world learn the value 
of this principle, In thy name. Amen, 


Tues.— Gen. 29: 1-14. Jacob Welcomed by Laban. 

God’s presence was certainly with Jacob 
on this journey. A man who had done 
wrong and been forgiven had remembered 
God, and God remembered him. God always 
goes before us, and better things than we 
dream he prepares for us, if we trust him. 
The Christian has no reason for doubting the 
future. 


Ever constant and faithful Father, we 
thank thee that thy way becomes our way, 
and our way becomes thine when we trust 
No matter how hard or long the jour- 
ney, no matter how strange and unknown 
the work before us, may we understand that 
thou art always pianning our lives. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 





Wed.—Gal. 6: 1-10. Patient Labor Rewarded. 

This first verse is very suggestive. How 
natural it is when a friend is overtaken with 
a fault to repeat it to some one else. Chris- 
tian people are often those who injure Christ 
by repeating a wrong instead of helping the 
wrong-doer, We cam bear the'burdens of 
others by taking their sins to Christ. 


Dear loving Father, we thank thee that 
thou hast so freely and wonderfully forgiven 
us. Who of us ts worthy of serving thee or 
following in thy footsteps, and still thou 
hast freely and fully forgiven us, and re- 
stored unto us the joy of the Lord. Helpus to 
live this life for others, and to bear another's 
burden day by day. For the Saviour’s sake. 
Amen. 


Thurs.— Psalm 27. Confidence and Trust. 

Jesus Christ says, ‘‘ If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.’’ David 
had learned this lesson, and begins this 
Psalm, ‘‘The Lord is my light.’’ ‘*The 
strength of my life.’’ Later we read that his 
desire was to dwell in the house of God, fo 
behold and to inguire, What a blessed de- 
sire, dwelling with God, beholding God, and 
inquiring of God, 

We ask thee, our Heavenly Father, that 
we may have this rare interpretation of life 
that David had. That we too may desire 
to dwell every day with thee, in thy house 
and thy kingdom. May our hearts quickly 
respond to thee. Amen, 


Fri.—Gen. 31: 11-24, Jacob’s Flight. 

The God who had cared for Jacob during 
his years of sojourn with Laban now led him 
to flee from Laban, and to return to his own 
people. This was a critical time in Jacob’s 
life; disaster and death might result from 
misunderstanding, but the God who guides 
is the God who guards,- He not only told 
Jacob to flee, but warned Laban to take 
heed. 

We thank thee, O God, that thou art not 
only a loving leader, but that thou art our 
protecting guide.'' That thou dost guard as 
wellas guide. We pray thee that we may 
ever be ready to hear thy voice and heed thy 
command, and in times of difficulty and 
misunderstanding may we seek thy wisdom. 
In Christ’s name, Amen. 


Sat.—Gen. 31 : 36-49. Defense and Witness. 
The word ‘* Mizpah’’ means a “ beacon 
or watch-tower.’’ This pile of stone erected 
on the mountain-side was a permanent, 
silent witness of God’s péace. Many of 
life’s saddest disgraces have been the misun- 
derstandings of kindred. The lesson of 
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Mizpah saves from such plight. ‘‘ Jehovah 
watch between me and thee when we are 
absent one from another.” 

Help us, O God, to value those whom we 
most love. May we never let = misun- 
derstandings separate us from those who are 
our brethren, and the members of our own 
homes. For his sake. Amen. 

Sun.—Psalm 121. Safety of God's People. 

Recently when leaving the grave of a dear 
old lady a friend told us of a similar experi- 
ence in which this Psalm filled a wonderful 
place. The minister had just read the com- 
mittal, ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, this 
body we commit to the grave,’”’? Then lift- 
ing his eyes to the sky and to the distant 
hills, he said in a deep, earnest voice, ‘‘I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh mine help.’’ 

We thank thee, O Lord, for this great 
Psalm, with ali its victory and glory and 
power, Above the transient surroundings 
of life are the mighty hills where thou dost 
dwell, Give to us, O God, every day of our 
lives the vision of thy strength that we may 
be strong as the eternal hills, For Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer | 
Sunday, April 13, 1913. 
“I can do all Things” (Phil. 4 : 4-19). 


Honorary members’ meeting. 











Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—John's ‘I can."* (Mark 10 : 35-40). 
TUES.—Able to resist (Eph. 6: 10-14). 

WED.—Able to teach (2 Tim. 2: 1, 2, 15). 
THUR.—Strength in weakness (2 Cor. 12 : 


10). 
Fis. led eur strength (Psa. 46 : 1-11). 
SaT.—Spiritual power (Eph. 3 : 14-21). 











How es! we gain strength from Christ ? 
What thing do. we specially need to do? 
How has Christ strengthened us in the past? 

HERE ‘is another saying which it is well 

to associate with this word of Paul’s, 

**T can do all things in Christ that 

strengtheneth me.’’ ‘* Without me,” said 

the Lord, ‘‘ ye can do nothing.’? These two 

sayings are complementary, In Christ any- 
thing is possible ; without him, nothing. 

It is a great gain to have a short statement 

of fundamental principles like this, No one 

can remember a long declaration. Many a 








The Know How 
To Feed Children and Get Good Results 


There are more nervous persons made 
s0 by undigested food lying in the 
stomach than the average individual 
would suppose. 

If food remains undigested in the 
stomach, it begins to ferment, set up 
gas, and a large portion is thus con- 
verted into poison. 

That’s why imperfectly digested food 
may, and often does, cause irritation of 
the nerves and stupor of the mind— 
brain and nerves afe really poisoned. 

‘*My daughter had complained for 
some time of a distressed feeling in the 
stomach, after eating, which set me 
thinking that her diet was not right,” 
writes an anxious and intelligent mother. 

‘*She had been fond of cereals, but 
had never tried Grape-Nuts. From 
readihg the account of this predigested 
food, it seemed reasonable to try Grape- 
Nuts for her case. 

‘The results were realiy wonderful. 
The little brain that seemed at times 
unable to do its work, took on new life 
and vigor. Every morning, now, before 
going to school, she eats the crisp little 
morsels, and is now completely and en- 
tirely well; she seems to have a new 
lease on life—no more distress in the 
stomach, nor headache, but sound and 
well every way.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘' There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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hilosopher writes a book which is useless 

t purposes of guidance even to the philoso- 
pher, because he can’t remember it. Ques- 
tions arise for instantaneous decision which 
he has no time to consult his book about. It 
may contain a perfect phil hical system, 
but when sin strikes, or need confronts us, 
or an emergency springs upon us, there is no 
time to consult systems. There must be at 
hand a principle of action ss sharp and quick 
and instantaneous as any task or temptation. 
Here we have it. With Christ, victory ; 
without him, defeat. 

It is a principle which goes straight to the 
center of all our need. It doesn’t beat about 
the bush or offer palliations or procrastina- 
tions, It shows us how at once and com- 
pletely we may deal with our situation, Do 
it in Christ and his all-sufficient, omnipotent 
strength. Forrest, the daring and success- 
ful Confederate cavalry leader, was once 
asked about the tactics by which he achieved 
such remarkable results. ‘I would rather,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ have five minutes of bulge than 
two weeks of tactics.’? This is what we 
need,—to get the upper hand on sin at the 
outset of the struggle, to break the back of 
our task at the very outset. 


b 

And we can trust Christ now to do for us 
whatever needs to be done. We don’t need 
to wait for any habit of any kind whatever. 
Here and now Christ is willing to take us 
into his influence and power and to remake 
us. Here is a letter which a student in one 
of our greatest universities wrote recently to 
a man whom he had heard speak in his uni- 
versity on Christ’s power to save men and to 
give them victory now: 

**] want to tell you of the result of your 
talk at to-night. Though I have been a 
professing Christian and a member of the 
church I have not been conquering sin in my 
life in one respect. The way you put it to- 
night some way helped me to believe that 
Christ could give me victory and I do believe 
and count on Him. This has been the 
battleground in my thought.. Can Christ ac- 
tually overcome the circumstances and the 
ordinary course of consequences in a man’s 
life without waiting for the slow natural pro- 
cesses of habit breaking and habit formation ? 
I now know that He can—that He can en- 
able a man to right about face in an instant. 
If He cannot, there is no excuse for Chris- 
mnt § The particular point which helped 
me, I think, was the idea that Christ could 
help a man get the bulge on his temptation 
at the first, and that he could thus actually 
become a different man. 





‘*I wish to thank you for your message. I 


am a graduate student in psychology and I 
think the desire to explain everything by psy- 
chological laws has been a stumbling block 
to me. The change in men’s lives is just as 
—_ and solid a fact as any other, and if our 
philosophy won’t assimilate it, so much the 
worse for our philosophy. The fact remains 
a blessing for the man who realizes it. And 
I am thankful I am one who does,”’ 


Let us believe that Christ has all power 
and that He can and will enable us (o do and 
to be anything and everything that we ought. 





Teacher-Training Questions 


Answered by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 
Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School Association 











PENNSYLVANIA.—I am a Sunday-school 
teacher and feel my need of better preparation 
for my work, but we do not have a training 
class in our church, and there does not seem 
to be any immediate prospect of such a class 
being organized here. Could I take the work 
as an individual student ? 


> oe: you could take the teacher-training 
course alone. Purchase a text-book, 
study the lessons, and enrol to take 
the official examination provided by your 
State Sunday School Association or the Sun- 
day-school Board of your denomination. 
These things you could do, but my advice is 
that you do a better thing. 

Find at least one other person who will 
take the work with you. There is probably 
somebody not far away who, like yourself, 
feels.the need of such a course. It may be 
another teacher or an officer of your school, 
or possibly a scholar or some member of the 
church who is not in the Sunday-school, but 
who would like to have training for Christian 
service. Perhaps some member of your own 





family would join you in the work. Form a 
teacher-training class of two or more . 
Meet as often as convenient for conference, 
Question each other on the lesson. Be en- 
couraged by your mutual experiences, 

In my own state we have very few individual 
students, because we encourage the small 
class as the better plan. We have success- 
ful classes consisting of husband and wife, 
and others of mother and daughter, or of two 
sisters, or brother and sister, And these 
students are taking the official examinations 
with a view to receiving the diploma, 





KANSAS.—I am superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school of. the Presbyterian church here, 
and the teacher problem is one of our hardest. 
Will you kindly advise me as to any methods 
which you have found successful in the starting 
of the teachers’ training class? 


HE question you ask will be fully an- 
swered in an article that will appear 
soon in The Sunday School Times (fol- 

lowing up that which is published on page 
197 in this week’s issue). In the meantime 
these suggestions may be made: 

Write to the officers of your State Sunday 
School Association and also to the Sunday- 
school Board of your denomination for the 
teacher-training circulars they have prepared 
and which they will gladly send you. These 
leaflets will name approved text-books and 
will explain how to. proceed to organize a 
class. The method must be determined in 
large measure by whether you will start with 
aclass of scholars to meet at the Sunday- 
school hour, or a class. of present teachers to 
meet at some other time. 

In either case, however, it will be advisa- 
ble to obtain copies of several approved text- 
books, that you may compare them and be 
prepared to recommend the one that seems 
best adapted to the needs of your school, 

I believe that it is better to begin with the 
First Standard Course, and to Jead-the stu- 
dents on from that to advanced work. 

When you have become quite familiar with 
the plans and the text-book, proceed to the 
definite work of organizing a class.’ Enlist 
the interest of a few earnest people, and 
secure their consent to join the class, Begin 
work, no- matter, how. small the, number of 
students. Two diugent students will make 
a successful class. Have. real class work, 
with an enrolment of the students and the 
taking of official examinations, 


ae 


Training 17,000 Teachers 
( Continued from page 197) 


in the Emmanuel Reformed Episcopal School 
of Philadelphia. The work has continued 
till this day, and as a direct result the ele- 
mentary department has been thoroughly 
graded, all the department superintendents 
and most of the teachers are graduates of the 
training course, and the attendance of schol- 
ars has doubled. One young man was helped 
in making his decision to enter the ministry 
through his studies in the class. 

The systematic training of the Sunday- 
school teacher makes this sort of experience 
possible. And we are awakening to the 
fact. Our hearts are aglow with thoughts of 
wonderful results yet to come in the world- 
wide campaign for a trained and consecrated 
Sunday-school teaching force. 


York, Pa, 
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THE NATIONAL _. 
TEACHER-TRAINING 
___TEXT-BOOKS 


The work of the Institute in training Sunda 
school workers calls for the use of the best Sooke 
possible. Our own bocks are written by Sunday- 
school specialists of the first rank. ‘hey are as 
lollows : , 

Introductory Book. The Baptist her- 
Training Manual. Boards, cioth a. 50 
cents net; paper, 30 cents net. 

The Sunday-School Teacher's Bible. Mus- 
selman. Boards, 40 cents net; paper, 25 cents 
net. 

The Sunday-School T: 
selman. Boards, cloth 
paper, 25 cents net. 

The Sunday School-Teacher’s Pedagogy. 
Boards, cloth back,40 cents net; paper, 25 cents 








her’s Pupils. Mus- 
ck, 40 cents net; 


net. 

he Su =School Teacher's School, 
Musselman and ‘Iralle. Boards, cloth back, 40 
cents net; paper, 25 cents net. 

Child Study for Sunday-School Teachers. 
Steph and M iman. Boards, cloth back, 
40 cents net ; paper, 25 cents net. 

The Early Church. Conley. Boards, cloth 

ck. 50 cents net. 

Missions and Missionary Teaching in the 
Sunday-School. (in preparation.) Cloth back, 
40 cents net; paper, 25 cents net. 

Making of a Teacher. 
$1.00 net. 


The Griffith and Rowland Press 
1701-1703 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Sell’s Bible Studies 
Eight Courses by HENRY 7. SELL 
Supplemental Bible Stud- | Bible Studies in the Life 





The Brumbaugh. 
Cloth, 




















ies. Cloth, soc. net; pa- of Christ. Cloth, soc. 
c. net. net ; paper asc. net. 

Bi le’ Study by Books. | Bible studies in the Life 

Cloth, 60c. net; paper, of Paul. Cloth, soc. 


net; paper, 25c. net 
Bible Studies in the Life 


c. net. 
He Study by Periods. 
be may Wy of the Christian. Cloth, 
. het; paper,2sc. net. 
Bible 


Cloth, 60c. net; paper, 
c. net. 

Bible Study byDoctrines. ale Studies in Early 

Ch Church History.Cloth, 


loth, soc. net; paper, : , 
25c. net. 50c. net; paper,2sc.net. 
Over 130,000 Sold ‘ 


Fleming vi Revell New York, 158 Fifth Ave, 


|. Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘hese rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
51.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year, 
One copy, or any number of 
$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 
* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jonai will be allowed - 
for every ten*copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 
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MESSAGES FOR THE | 
MORNING WATCH 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


For the first six months of 1913 the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons are in the Book of Genesis. 
daily ‘‘ Morning Watch’ reading of Genesis brought to the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times are gathered together in a little book suitable for 
daily devotional use, family worship, or the like. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1033 Walnut Street, 


A Book of Devotiona: 


Readings in Genesis 








The personal messages that the 


ars brief readings are given. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why Not Use the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


_ Edited the 
by American Revision 


The most correct trans- 

lation 

By the most eminent 
Christian Scholars 
From the oldest manuscripts 
The best version of the Scrip- 
tures ever produced 


Prices from 35 cents up— for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for Booklet and Price List to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381 A Fourth Avenue, New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bibie 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Response to the for better Sunday- 
chool Music. Every tune within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Sendfor 
a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














A Wonderful Song Service 
AN EVENING OF SONG AND 
STORY WITH 


FANNY CROSBY 


THE, BLIND POETE 
15 cents per copy, postpaid, St. 
per dozen, or $10.00 per-100, prepaid. 


The Biglow & Main Co., S°Guicees 


AFFO 


0, tore (No. 2. 





















—% a or Sh go noe. "$3.09 per busses $ 
cen n songs, words and music. 
BAK HACKETT, FORT WAYNE. INDIANA. 


si OTBAA ER AUNOR CHORES... 


wenty-fourth Psalm ever made for 

children. Sample copys scpnte, M. L. BUTLER, 
1931 WASHINGTO BOULEVARD, CHICAGO. 
e : | 108,” is a roo-pp. il- 
Wen, Mens, rm pe uorep yg,” sc 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 


ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, 502 W. 69th St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


& STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining Home 
A. Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














“hd Palestine, May 10, $470. 

| George L. Robinson. of McCormick 
Str tours to Central Europe, British 
‘}navian countries, 


ours( nc, ),1521 Marquette Bidg. Chicago 


5. 8S. CONVENTION 
Sailing June 21, 1913 
 RTours.‘*The Liberty Way” isthebest at 
Universal Tours, St. Thomas, Ont. 


















Zurich b wt? Sunday School Conrention: ' Sell 
. oute, Italy, 
Switze eer ° Mediterranean France, $2 49 


England. Temple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston 











a 
in a letter to us, simply say: 


Mail particulars. 
EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., BOX M 1126, WOODSTOCK, ‘LL. 








Salve 
gets after them. Takes them out 
by the roots without pain or danger. 
&§ cents at druggists or. by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


Corns must go <==; 





| Children at Home 





** Hurt-Nobody ” April-Fooling 
By Louise Jackson Strong 


** (YET down, quick! There’s a man 
VJ coming!’’ Jacky warned excitedly. 
The little bunch of boys hidden 
behind the retaining wall crouched lower, 
stifling their snickers; the leader took a 
firmer hold of the end of the stout cord, in 
readiness to give the ‘‘ jerk 1’’ and all eyes 
fastened upon the corner in expectation, 

‘*It’s an old feller and he’s going slow, 
’cause it’s slippery. He'll find it slipperier 
when he hits our trap,’’ he chuckled. 

Presently they could hear the tap, tapping 
of a cane, accompanied by slow, cautious 
footsteps, coming down the slope still wet 
with an early morning shower. Ernest Poole 
peeped slyly and dodged back, grinning. 

** Say,’’ he ee shrilly, *‘he’s kind 
o’ shaky anyhow; he’ll go down with a bang 
and a ker-plunk !’”’ 

Pretty soon they began to hear curious 
sounds,— scrape, shuffle, scrape, shuffle ! 
Shuffling along without lifting his feet? Sam 
chuckled ; he knew how to balk that trick, 
—just pick him up by the end of his toes! 
The scraping was something they didn’t un- 
derstand, but they soon found out what it 
meant, for the end’of a cane, tipped with a 
steel safety-point, came into view, neatly 
lifted the cord, and held it up, while a bluff, 
jolly voice cried: 

‘* April fooly boys! Saved my precious 
old bones that time.’’ 

**We’re the April fools, all right.’’ Sam 
threw down the cord. 

** How did you get on to us ?’’ Petey Shore 
asked. 

‘* Well, hats and caps. bobbing along a 
wall generally have heads under them, and 
the heads are pretty apt to belong.to boys,’ 
the old gentleman twinkled, - ‘* Broken any 
bones: yet ?’’ he asked, teaning- against the 
wall, puffing a little. ae 

** We don’t. break ‘bones, and we haven't} 
fooled # person yet,!” Jacky grumbleds.:s... 

**And> you’ missed this old fellow who 
looked such an easy one, for old fellows are 
not very ~~ It looked as if: you’d have 

our sport this time, for when old fellows 
fall, they fall hard,’’ the old gentleman com- 
mented. 

The boys squirmed uneasily. 

But Sam declared stoutly, ‘‘ A little tum- 
ble like that couldn’t do much harm.”’ 

**Oh yes, it could—and has,’’ the old gen- 
tleman returned. ‘* When I was a little 
shaver, one of our old neighbors was tripped 
by boys with a cord like yours, and the bone 
of his hip-joint was broken. It often breaks 
very, very easy in old people, and it hardly 
ever gets well, But it isn’t only old people 
that are injured by these cord contraptions. 
I knew a woman who was tripped by some 
boys, and she was months and months getting 
over it; and I knew a boy,’’—the old gen- 
tleman shook his head soberly. ‘* That was 
a very bad tliing, and the boys that did it 
would have done anything in the world to 
have taken it back if they only could, but 
once done, they couldn’t undo it. The 
boy’s baby sister was sick, and April-fool 
morning she was taken with convulsions, 
and the boy went in a great hurry for the 
doctor,—there were no telephones then. He 
was running as fast as he could, thinking of 
nothing but the suffering little sister, and 
some boys at a corner tripped him with a 
cord, sending him headlong; then they ran 
away. laughing and shouting, ‘ April fool!’ 
never stopping to see if he was hurt, and he 
lay there helpless with a broken leg, until 
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some one came along and found him. But 
that wasn’t the worst of it, for the doctor did 
not get there in time to save the little sister.’’ 

Sam silently jerked the cord loose, rolled 
it up, and put it in his pocket. 

"6 But. didn’t yow ever play April - fool 
tricks?’’ Petey asked, after a bit. 

** Oh yes, plenty of them,’’ the old gentle- 
man laughed. ‘* But after our kind old 
neighbor was crippled so, we boys played 
only the ‘ hurt-nobody’ tricks.’’ 

*¢ Well, I don’t see how there’d be any 
fun if .yow wasn’t a little rough sometimes,’’ 
Sam muttered. ' 

**T guess you don’t exactly mean being 
rough,’’ the gentleman: smiled, ‘‘ though you 
think you do | What you do mean is just a 
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have that without-hurting-any one. There's 
lots of fun in fooling pedplé by doing the 
opposite of what they usually ss on 
April fool morning. One time we ran 
across a fruit-peddler with his loaded push- 
cart stalled in the-ttiud of a crossing ; we all 
got hold and pulled his load to the walk in a 
jiffy, and ran away yelling, .‘ April fool!’ 

**Once we April-fooled a crusty old man 
(made a friend of-him too!) by going in a 
body and helping him fix his fence and 
chicken-house that he’d been trying to get 
done all the spring, And once we went in 
the night and spaded and raked and got 
ready to plant the small garden of a widow 
woman who had no one to help her. We 
left a big April-fool card on a stake, and she 
was so delighted with our trick that she 
made a candy-pull, and invited all the boys 
in our part of the town for fear she wouldn’t 
get all ‘ those fine April-foolers,’ as she said 
it. We had more fun at that candy-pull than 
if we’d tripped a dozen people, 

**Oh, yes, we did a lot of April-fooling. We 
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even fooled,’’—he boomed a big ha, ha,— 
** we even fooled old Dominick, giving her a 
nice nest of eggs instead of the china one 
she’d been trying to hatch. Andonce, when 
April-fool came on Sunday, we fooled our 
good superintendent by hustling around and 
getting a new class of boys. e said he’d 
like to be fooled. that way every Sunday. 
We had plenty of tricks and jokes on each 
other too, but they were the sort that both 
sides could laugh at. Lots of fun to you, 
only look out for peopie’s bones,’’ he 
laughed, and went on, waving his hand to 
them, 

** Well,’’. Jacky exploded, ‘‘isn’t he a 
dandy? I’m glad he didn’t get tripped. 

**So’m I!’’? Sam echoed. ‘* And say,- 
boys, the other gang went off towards the 
‘Old Folks’ Home’ with their cord, Come 
on! We’ve got to look out for the old peo- 
ple’s bones, you know,’’ and they pleased 
away to try the ‘*hurt-nobody’’ kind of 
April-fooling. 

Los ANGELEs, CAL, 














and strength. 


of Nature's warning. 


» “Sanatogen 
should help him.’’ 


Prof. Thos. B. Still- 
man, M.S., Ph.D. 
The well-known 
Chemical Expert, 
New York, writes : 
** The chemical union 
of the constituents of 
Sanatogen is a true one, 
representative of the 
highest skill in the’ for- 
mation of a product 
containing phosphorus 
in the organic phos- 
phate condition, and so 
combined that digestion 
and assimilation of San- 
atogen are rendered 
complete with the great- 
est ease. 


John Burroughs 
The distinguished 
naturaljst and au- 
thor, writes : 

“I am sure I have 
been greatly b_nefited 
.bySanatogen. My sleep 
is at: 4 per cent better 
than it was core’ yeat 
‘ ago, and my mind and 
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much jm- 
ae ht Rev. 
e op of 
Southampton, writes: 


** It gives me pleasure 
to bear: my testimony to 
the value of Sanatogen 
as an invigorating tonic 
and restorative. Itisun- 
doubtedly beneficial.’’ 


Hew often do men and: women remember with gratitude 
the interest and consideration that. suggested Sana- 
togen as a means to help them back to better health 


To-day there are multitudes of men and women who gratefully acknowledge 
the real help given them by Sanatogen when overwork, worry or illness had 
robbed them of their ambition, strength and endurance. 


When you lack initiative—when you become irritable and upset by trifles 
—when digestion is disturbed—sleep uncertain—it is high time you took heed 


Sanatogen is just a natural, upbuilding nerve food—combining purest 
protein and organic phosphorus in a form easily and readily digested—and 
imposing no false stimulation upon the nerves. 
the nerve cells—instilling energy and strength and by its beneficent action 
helping restore other natural functions to normal. 


It feeds the nerve—going to 


Over 17,000 physicians endorse in’ writing Sanatogen as a real help to the 
weak and nervous—an endorsement that confirms the satisfying experiences of 
multitudes of men and women who turn to it in their nerve crises. 


Write for a Free Copy of “Nerve Health Regained” - . 


The work of a physician author, beautifully iHustrated, which tells you 

some really interesting things about your nervous: system, facts which 

vitally affect your well-being and which: therefore you ought to know. 

This book also tells the story. of Sanatogen convincingly, from the point 
of view of a physician, but so that any layman can understand it. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggisi—if not obtain- 
able from him,. sent upon receipt of price by 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26 G Irving Place, NEW YORK 











at the end of a busy day, when vitality is 
low. Then Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
comes to the rescue of tired nerves. 
A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water 








jolly good time with lots of fun, and you ean 


will be found wonderfully effective. 





